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MB If it’s success in credit work that 
you are heading for—here’s a 
pointer: 

Some 1000 of your fellow credit 
workers are at this moment studying 
courses offered by the National 
Institute of Credit—the educational 
arm of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


They are preparing themselves 
today for today’s res ponsibilities— 
and tomorrow's opportunities. 


They have chosen their direction 
—and they are forging forward by 
training in credit. 


WE Have you given serious thought to your own progress? Are you confident 


that you are beaded in the right direction? 
If you can’t answer “yes” to that question—then clip the attached coupon. 


Let us tell you about the opportunities in credit and how to prepare your- 
self for them—either by correspondence courses or by classroom attendance. 


Think it over! 


Is your future progress worth the investment of a 3c stamp to prove to 
yourself that you too want to prepare today for the opportunities tomorrow? 


Do it now! 


VP TAM LETT TTTE ay 4a, #5 scghana 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me “Forging Forward —by Training in Credit!” with i i 
dosed Camas ta Caden ca Dateien, gz in t!” with information about your Correspon- 
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Your Postwar Credit Plans 


Many of the boys returning from the services are intending to have 
w a business of their own. They will have the courage and the aggres- 
siveness to make a businéss success. What they will be lacking is 
experience. Many of them will get the experience through serving an 
apprenticeship in the business in which they intend to engage. 


These new business men of tomorrow will need credit. It will be the 
desire of every organization to accept their credit whenever their record 
is such that they deserve to have it accepted. How will you determine 
their credit record? 


If there is one field in which Credit Interchange has excelled it is in 
the field of small new businesses. In these instances a balance sheet is 
not available. It wouldn’t mean much if you had it. The character of 
the individual as well as his capacity is what counts. These factors are 
disclosed through his paying record. The best paying record in the 
world are those found on your own ledgers. They are facts — not 
theories nor opinions. These facts you have deposited all this time in a 
national Credit Interchange System. They are yours for the asking. 


Look over your Credit Interchange contract and make a provision 
now for the many reports you will be needing on G.I. Joe. He will need 
your help and you will want to help him. The best way you can help him 
is to know him; and the best way to know him.-when you cannot meet 
him personally is to have him presented to you through a Credit Inter- 
change report. This is the time to get ready for the many interviews you 
will have with the G.I. Joes who go into business. Their best calling 
card, and yours as well, is a Credit Interchange report. 


€ 
-——. r 
Henry H. Heimann 
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For our fighting men, the symbol of the Red Cross 
is the symbol of the great tie that binds them to 
their loved ones at home. They know that it stands 
for an army of men and women mobilized in the 
name of humanity. 

This is what every soldier knows about the Red 
Cross: If he is out of touch with the folks back 
home, the Red Cross will reestablish the broken 
link. If he is wounded, field service men are there 
—no matter where he is—to make things easier. 
If he needs life-giving plasma it is ready 
because someone on the home front donated 
his or her blood. If he is a prisoner, the 


Red Cross gets a message through to his folks and 
sees that he receives Red Cross packages. 

The work of the Red Cross is endless—and 
that work depends on you. For without the never- 
failing help of countless thousands of civilians, 
often anonymous, the Red Cross could not carry 
on this great service of mercy. 

Give of your blood . . . your money . . . your 
time. Do your part to make certain that the Red 
Cross can continue to be the tie that binds 

those who fight with those who watch and 
wait at home for the victorious return of 
America’s army of freedom. 


This is the ninth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cioss by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FIRE . 
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Why Banks Should Pay Checks at Par 


It seems to me quite strange 
that I should be talking to you 

& «about nonpar clearance. It’s 

not so long ago that I was 
scarcely aware that there was such 
a thing. And then a man came to our 
town from Deshler, Nebraska, and 
bought the crop on part of a cherry 
orchard and proceeded to harvest 
them, paying his pickers and his 
other expenses by check. In due 
course, we began to receive advices 
of charges covering exchange charged 
on all of these little checks. There 
were only 45 of them and the charges 
amounted to only $3.77 and charge- 
backs of exchange charges as far as 
our bank is concerned are otherwise 
quite inconsequential from a dollars- 
and-cents standpoint, but this experi- 
ence started a train of thought which 
grew into a conviction that nonpar 
clearance was absolutely wrong in 
principle and therefore wrong in 
practice and a discredit to my pro- 
fession. 

Another experience helped to crys- 
talize my thinking on the subject. 
About that time there came to my 
attention an editorial from the 
American Banker which had been 
circulated by the Independent Bank- 
ers Association which belabored the 
Federal Reserve System for depriv- 
ing the country banks of what they 
referred to as “this riskless source of 
income from outside of their commu- 
nities,” which they “must replace 
with (1) more speculative lending 
and investment of their local de- 
positors’ funds, or (2) service 
charges levied against their local de- 
positors’ banking activity.” 

1. Mr. Thompson’s Table No. 
average “income from exchange and collection 
joem, commissions, fees, and service charges, 
other on loans and deposit accounts, per 
$100.00 of total assets of insured commercial 
banks and of insured nonmember banks in non- 
par states,” as 15¢ for par banks and 69¢ for 
nonpar banks. It would seem, therefore, that 


at least 75% of the latter figure constituted ex- 
change. Table No. 15 confirms this estimate. 


2. Since the average income from miscellanc- 
ous charges of nonpar banks in nonpar territory 
is 69¢ per $100.00 of total assets, a bank with 
$4,000.00 of such charges would have total 
assets of $580,000.00. Table 2 shows earninas 
of par banks in this size category as being .7% 
of total assets, which would amount to $4,060.00. 


*John G. Saxe, The Blind Men and the 
Elephant. 


14 gives the 
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By J. H. PETERS 
President, 
First National Bank, Loveland, Colo. 


This editorial precipitated my first 
attempt to write on the subject, and 
a letter to the American Banker read 
in part as follows: “It is somewhat 
to the point to analyze.the phrase, 
‘outside of their communities.’ What 
is that but another bank in another 
community with the odds greatly 
favoring the possibility that it is a 
‘par’ bank? It seems to me that a 
very fair test of the moral quality of 
policies and procedures employed in 
inter-bank relations is to determine 
honestly whether we would be as 
ready and willing to submit to the 
treatment involved in their applica- 
tion as we are to impose it. 


Reaction to Editorial 


NY banker knows that a univer- 

sal application of exchange 
charges on incoming cash letters 
would result in chaos and bring the 
whole banking profession into a con- 
dition of disrepute. Each of us would 
pay in exchange charges substantially 
the amount that we would collect, and 
would have to trace back to our de- 
positors in every case the charges im- 
posed, or levy the anticipated charge 
at the time the deposit was made. In 
that situation, there can be no doubt 
that there would be an early unani- 
mous decision that the charges, if any, 
should be collected from the bene- 
ficiary of all the services rendered in 
connection with the check—the per- 
son or institution who drew it. 

“It should be quite apparent that 
the check is a means of payment 
rather than a means of collection. 
The person or institution to whom 
the money is due and upon whom the 
charges constituting this ‘riskless 
source of income’ are imposed, has, 
without any exception of conse- 
quence, rendered full value in terms 
of goods or services for the amount 
of the check, and, quite likely, cashed 
the check as an additional accommo- 
dation to the drawer at some incon- 
venience and expense to himself. 


The drawer of the check is the per- 
son accommodated. To say the least, 
he is the only person who has been 
accommodated by the drawee bank, 
and the latter has absolutely no moral 
right to look to anyone else for com- 
pensation for its services in handling 
its own checks.” 


What Is “Moral Right”? 


OU will observe that 1 said 

“moral right”? Nonpar bankers, 
for the most part, doubtless believe 
that they have a moral right to charge 
exchange on their own checks. They 
like to characterize this exchange 
charge as a service charge. In an- 
other letter, I had this to say on that 
point, “A service charge might rea- 
sonably be said to be a charge made 
for services rendered the person or 
other entity paying it, or in whose be- 
half it is paid by somebody else. 
Since it is the responsibility of the 
drawer of the check to pay his ac- 
count and pay iit in full, that is the 
responsibility with which he charges 
his bank when he writes a check in 
payment of that account.” 

What, in the name of all that’s 
reasonablé, does the drawee bank do 
for the payee of a check that would 
warrant an exchange charge? The 
payee’s depository and the chain of 
correspondents through which the 
item must pass in order to reach the 
drawee bank perform the prodigious 
task of assembling from the four 
corners of the country all such items 
and presenting them for payment by 
mail in one or more bundles, thus 
performing a huge service for the 
drawee bank in question by adding 
tremendously to the value of the ser- 
vice which it offers to its customers. 


A Kick in the Pants 


And what do they get for this ser- 
vice? Something very much akin to 
the proverbial “kick in the pants.” 
They get an exchange charge which 
they must either absorb, if the law 
will permit, or pass back to the point 
at which the item originated, impos- 
ing a further burden upon each of the 
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very banks which had provided the 
services which were altogether es- 
sential to the bank imposing the 
charge. It seems altogether pertinent 
to ask just what it would do to the 
value of checking account services 
were it not for the vast and compli- 
cated clearing and transit facilities 
through which checks used for out- 
of-town remittances must be returned 
to the drawee bank for payment. 
These are facilities which ‘provide an 
adjunct to those which are provided 
by the drawee bank, itself, and any 
compensation to which this process of 
collection gives rise should, by all 
that’s right and proper, flow in the 
opposite direction. 

Exchange and money order fees 
charged across the counter are in an 
altogether different category. These 
fees are paid, as they should always 
be, by the person making the remit- 
tance. Much has been made’ of the 
argument that a money order not pre- 
sented at the point at which it is made 
payable is subject to the same charge 
for cashing as was paid by the pur- 
chaser. I have my postmaster’s word 
for it that this is purely and simply a 
nuisance charge which is calculated to 
cause payees to present money orders 
at the designated point of payment 
rather than elsewhere, and bears ab- 
solutely no resemblance to the 
charges made by nonpar banks when 
remitting for incoming mail items. In 
the absence of such a provision, 
payees would naturally dispose of 
their money orders without regard 
for the additional amount of labor 
they might be causing the Post Office 
Department by eventually presenting 
them or causing them to be presented 
at some office other than that desig- 
nated by the purchaser. As matters 
stand, the number of money orders 
falling into the latter category paid 
by our Post Office amount to between 
1% and 2% of the total number paid. 
This charge is just another peg on 
which to hang an argument. The 
whole case for nonpar clearance is, 
indeed, a rope of sand. 


The Record in Iowa 


UCH has been said in support of 

nonpar clearance as being abso- 
lutely necessary to the survival of 
many small nonpar banks. The claim 
that exchange charges and exchange 
charges alone can keep these banks 
open is not valid. It was made many 
times in the course of the battle for 
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the lowa Par Check Law, and it is 
interesting to note that there were 
542 state-chartered banks in the state 
at the close of 1942 and there were 
still 542 state-chartered- banks at the 
close of 1943, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Par Check Bill became 
effective on July 1, 1943. 

Moreover, notwithstanding the fact 
that 155 nonpar banks had to quit 
nicking incoming mail items on July 
1, 1943, the total revenue of these 
542 banks from exchange and collec- 
tion charges for the entire year of 
1943 was 9% greater than total rev- 
enues from the same source in 1942. 
To quote from a letter received from 
Mr. M. W. Ellis, Superintendent of 
the Department of Banking of the 
State of Iowa, “This particular item 
‘Exchange and Collection Charges’ 
we know to be a rather loose title 
for various fees that are garnered at 
the counter—so it is rather difficult 
to draw a conclusion from its com- 
parison with the year previous. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that the 
effected banks were preparing 2 year 
in advance for the withdrawal of this 
type of income and I do not know of 
a single exception where they did not 
have installed before the effective 
date of the Par Check Bill schedules 
of account analysis that would readily 
offset the loss in income, thus placing 
the charge on the activity of the ac- 
count where it belonged. The theory 
on which the account analysis was 
urged upon the Iowa banks was that 
each account should pay its own way 
and then its check should be honored 
at par when presented whether over 
the counter or by mail.” 


The House Hearings 


HE record of the hearings held by 

the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency on the Brown Bill, 
legalizing absorption of exchange 
charges, was shot through with the 
contention that prohibition of absorp- 
tion would, in effect, prohibit the non- 
parring of checks, and would make 
it impossible for a considerable num- 
ber of nonpar banks to continue in 
business — hence depriving many 
small communities of banking facili- 
ties. Wade R. Martin, director of 
the Nebraska Department of Bank- 
ing, joined in that contention, as did 
Leo T. Crowley, Chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and.a host of others. In sup- 
port of that contention there was 
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introduced into the record of these 
hearings a statement by Donald S. 
Thompson, Chief, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. This 
statement goes into great detail re- 
garding the comparative earnings of 
par and nonpar banks from various 
sources for the year 1942, and let it 
be said to the credit of Mr. Thomp- 
son that he said in his preliminary 
statement, “The uses of statistics are 
many and strange. Men of utmost 
probity, technical skill, and good will 
can take identical data and reach con- 
flicting conclusions and they. will 
argue, 

‘* * * loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 

Exceeding stiff and strong, 

Though each was partly in the right 
And all were in the wrong.’ ” 


Scriptures as “Proof” 


T reminds one of the manner in 

which all things have been proved 
and disproved down through the years 
by citing the Scriptures. Some of you 
may recall the allusion in an article 
in a recent issue of Reader’s Digest, 
to the manner in which the carpet- 
bagger-scalawags in the early days of 
the Reconstruction Period, persuaded 
the Negro voters that there was au- 
thority in the Bible for voting Re- 
publican. “Hadn’t the Good Book 
divided mankind into the Publicans 
and Sinners?” 

Mr. Thompson’s figures cover 
2627 par and 2415 nonpar banks in 
27 states in the Midwest, South and 
West in 1942, and it is his net con- 
clusion that “Loss of remittance ex- 
change would impose adjustments 
which many nonpar banks would find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to 
make.” This adjustment, if it had 
been made in 1942, would have in- 
volved the investment of cash hold- 
ings above 25% of deposits at an 
average yield of 1.5%, which would 
have yielded an additional $4,560,000- 
To have maintained existing profit 
levels in nonpar banks in that year, 
it would have been necessary to de- 
rive an additional $4,451,000 of in- 
come from service charges, requiring 
charges at the rate of 65c¢ per $100 
of deposits per annum. To have es- 
tablished their profits at the levels of 
the nonmember par banks in the same 
states, it would have been necessary 
to levy service charges on depesit ac- 
counts in the reduced additional 
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amount of $2,101,000, increasing the 
rate to 45c per $100 of deposits per 
annum, as against the then prevailing 
27c for nonpar banks and 30c for 
nonmember par banks, 28c for all Na- 
tional Banks and 30c for all State 
aiember banks. Mr. Thompson makes 
particular mention of a bank whose 
income from miscellaneous charges 
other than service charges on loans 
and deposit accounts was 4000% of 
its net income. A footnote explains 
that in this case the bank earned 
$4,000 from this source, but netted 
a profit of only $100 on the year’s 
operations. Using the averages given 
in Mr. Thompson’s tables, one can 
arrive at the following approxima- 
tions with reference to this bank. 
Exchange charges levied—$3,000. 
Net loss in the absence of exchange 
charges $2,900. Total assets— $580,- 
000, .7% of which, amounting to 
$4,060 would represent the net earn- 
ings of a par bank in this size cate- 
gory in nonpar territory. Now Mr. 
Thompson’s conclusions rest on the 
theory that this bank and every other 
nonpar bank is entitled to earnings 
at least equal to those of par banks 
which would fall into the same cate- 
gory in other respects and should be 
privileged to charge exehange because 


it is only in that way that they can 
bring their earnings up to that level. 
Hence this bank’s operating results, 
as nearly as they can be estimated, 
have contributed some $7,000 to the 
total which Mr. Thompson finds it 
neecssary to replace. 


Small Per Bank 


OW many others of the 2,415 
nonpar banks included in this 
analysis have contributed in a similar 
manner to the indicated lack of earn- 
ings or capacity to earn from sources 
other than exchange charges one can 
only conjecture, but it isn’t too diffi- 
cult to imagine that that figure could 
readily average $1,000 per bank, 
which would more than take care of 
the amount of $2,101,0000 which Mr. 
Thompson hypothetically raised by 
increasing the service charges of 
these banks from 27c to 45c per $100 
of deposits. 


Mr. Thompson mentioned only 
two means by which revenues lost by 
the elimination of exchange charges 
could be replaced—increased invest- 
ment in Government Bonds and in- 
creases in service charges, both of 
which are good and would probably 
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go far toward getting the job done 
in a great many cases. There is an- 
other factor that Mr. Thompson neg- 
lected to mention—better manage- 
ment. What is one to make of the 
quality. of the management of a bank 
with $580,000 of assets, and income 
from miscellaneous charges exclusive 
of service charges on loans and de- 
posit accounts of $4,000, and a net 
profit of $100. Does that aruge for 
the perpetuation of nonpar clearance 
or for more efficient and more capable 
management? 

Perhaps one of the greatest evils 
which has grown out of the practice 
of nonparring checks lies in the fact 
that it has removed, according to 
some estimates, just about $10,000,- 
000 worth of incentive from the en- 
vironment and circumstances of the 
nonpar banker to get out and rustle 
his earnings in a somewhat more diffi- 
cult but a much more honorable way. 
Necessity is not the mother of inven- 
tion only. It is the mother, as well, 
of industry, efficiency, thrift, aggres- 
siveness—in fact, of all business vir- 
tues. Whatever lack of those quali- 


ties exists in each of us, is due in a . 


large measure to the lack of necessity 
for their development. It seems ap- 


- propriate to point out in this connec- 


tion that Mr. Thompson’s Table I 
has arranged the banks under scrutiny 
into eight classifications according to 
size, each group being almost equally 
divided between par and nonpar 
banks in point of total assets, with the 
exception of the largest, with deposits 
of $10,000,000 to $50,000,000, in 
which classification the par banks 
have average total assets of $20,000,- 
000 as against the nonpar banks’ aver- 
age of $30,000,000. Notwithstanding 
this latter difference the par banks 
are shown as having a greater aver- 
age amount of loans than the nonpar 
banks in every one of the eight classi- 
fications. Moreover, in every classi- 
fication except the last the par banks 
have a larger average investment in 
government bonds than the nonpar 
banks—and in the last, par banks 
with average total assets of two- 
thirds of that of the nonpar banks 
own very nearly three-fourths of the 
amount of government bonds. It is 
interesting to contemplate, by the 
way, just how the “necessity for sur- 
vival” argument fits into the picture 
in the case of 76 nonpar banks with 
deposits of from $2,000,000,000 to 
$5,000,000,000—9 with deposits of 


from -$5,000,000 to $10,000,000, and | 


4 with deposits of from $10,000,000 
to $50,000,000. 


Wrong in Principle 


S° much for statistics. I don’t 

know how accurate my conclusions 
are, but I submit there is quite as 
much basis for them as there is for 
Mr. Thompson’s. Accurate or not, 
par clearance would still be wrong 
in principle and that alone would be 
reason enough for throwing it over- 
board regardless of every other con- 
sideration. I have long had a feeling 
that business generally should con- 
cern itself increasingly about the 
moral quality of its decisions and its 
conduct generally. A policy or a prac- 
tice that isn’t sound morally simply 
isn’t sound economically or in any 
other way. Sooner or later that phase 
of a policy or practice that com- 
promises its integrity rises to harass 
its author, and that goes for every 
phase of human relations from the 
simplest, involving only a few indi- 
viduals, to the vast and complex field 
of foreign relations. 

There is in this question of nonpar 
clearance as in all others an abso- 
lutely irreducible first principle that 
should be the starting point ir any- 
body’s appraisal of the merits of one 
side or the other. That first principle 
is embodied in the Golden Rule, 
“Whatsoever ye would that others 
should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them.” That’s moral law as 
laid down by the greatest teacher of 
all time, and the violation of that 
law has caused most of the suffering 
to which humanity has fallen heir 
down through the ages. Look back 
down the pages of history and see 
for yourself whether devotion to 
principle or yielding to considerations 
of expediency is the better policy. 
What a difference to us all if only the 
leading powers of the world had 


found the violation of China and 


Ethiopia and Austria intolerable. 
Consider the moral quality of the 
viewpoint of Mr. R. E. Gormley, 
vice-president of the Georgia Savings 
Bank & Trust Company of Atlanta, 
as expressed at the House Committee 
hearings previously mentioned. He 
calls the practice of nonpar clearance 
“the most beautiful form of service 
charge” the bankers of Georgia have 
ever had because, “It is levied against: 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Market Analysis in Credit Management 


An Smportant-Factor in Adequate Distribution 


No more challenging problem 
- confronts free enterprise in the 
WM period of conversion and post- 
war than to provide marketing 
facilities to match production poten- 
tials. The ability to produce almost un- 
imaginable volumes of goods for a 
war established demand has been 
demonstrated. This demonstration 
has lead to the question, if a gigantic 
production machinery can be kept 
running at top speed to win a war 
why can’t it be kept operating at a 
somewhat slow speed to satisfy vast 
consumer wants? 

The crucial transition and postwar 
problem, then, seems clear. While 
the major problems of war produc- 
tion management are those of engi- 
neering and internal organization and 
operation, the critical problems of 
peace time production management 
center in adequate distribution. 

“Corporations, like nations, can go 
‘all out’ for distribution. It is possi- 
ble to co-ordinate a company’s finan- 
cial, research, engineering, purchas- 
ing, manufacturing, as well as its 
marketing departments into one 
mighty distributive offensive.” To 
develop methods for making accum- 
lated demand and purchasing power 
more effective “calls for better mar- 
ket analysis, more sales research, 
More imagination and ingenuity in 
developing new products or new mar- 
kets for old ones, and more strenuous 
efforts to improve promotional and 
distributive methods. . . .”” 


The Job for Free Enterprise 


N short, it is now generally agreed 
that if free enterprise is to win 
the peace, it must find ways and 
means of applying the same scientific 
# habits of thought in the solution of 
problems of marketing that have 
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been predominate in producing our 
phenomenal production results. 
Furthermore, “To credit men who 
have a true perspective and real un- 
derstanding of the relationship of 
credit and sales, plus the ability to 
develop plans and policies which 
serve the Sales Department well, there 
is a great future ahead and rewards 
in proportion.” 

1. The Problem: 

How then may Credit Managers 
who are essential marketing function- 
aries do their part in bringing the 
principles of scientific thought to 
bear upon the solution of their prob- 
lems? Let no one believe that the 
task, thus succinctly stated, is an easy 
one. You cannot expect to find so 
stable generalizations as in the physi- 
cal sciences. “Markets are in a state 
of constant flux.’ 

“Marketing management can there- 
fore be scientific for the most part 
only in so far as it employs scientific 
methods to solve individual problems, 
rather than by attempting to solve 
them on the basis of established laws 
on principles. .* Fortunately, 
however, since 1911 there has been 
a continuous growth in the volume 
and improvement in accuracy of 
scientific methodology as applied to 
marketing. 


Credit in Market Analysis 


T is in this setting then that the 

problem of this article is attacked. 
How shall credit records be used in 
market research and market analysis 
and how many credit managers use 
the techniques of market research 
and market analysis? 


“Market research is the scientific 
study of markets or marketing meth- 
ods in a broad, general way. Market 
analysis, on the other hand, is the 
scientific study of the markets or 
marketing methods for a_ specific 
product or service, the results of 
which are to be used as the basis for 
the policies, plans, and operations of 
an individual firm.’” 

2.How May Credit Records Be 
Used in Market Research? 

In using credit records in market 
research it is reasonable first to exam- 
ine the pools of credit information 
which are found in the various trade 
associations. A beginning has been 
made in utilizing these pools of credit 
for market research. In Los Angeles 
the Retail Merchants Credit Associa- 
tion with the Los Angeles Times was 
able by using a sampling procedure 
to develop the average income of con- 
sumers by market areas. Dun and 
Bradstreet have used their detailed 
credit records to draw some inter- 
esting general conclusions. Their 
ratio analysis studies are certainly as 
valuable for students of marketing 
as for students of credit management. 

Perhaps the cooperative credit 
bureaus both retail and mercantile 
could easily find a number of gen- 
eral aspects of markets that could 
readily be compiled for the benefit of 
all their members. Possibly, associa- 


1 Fenton B. Turck and William E. Hill, “Sci- 
entific Methods of ee Mechanical En- 
gineering, March, 1944. P. 188. 

® Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
“Markets After the “War,” Senate Document No. 
40, 78th Congress, 1 p. 19. 

8M. wD: Hill, eas Man's Role in Postwar 
Period,” Credit ond Financial M. , June, 
1944, p. 14. 

“Lyndon O. Brown, 
Analysis. New York: The Ronald 
P. 449. 

STbid. P. 50. 

*Tbid. P. 12. 


Market Research and 
Press, 1937, 
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tion forms used in collecting credit 
information could with slight modifi- 
cation and small increase in effort on 
the part of member firms be made 
to yield specific information which 
could by sampling methods readily be 
generalized into valuable market pic- 
tures. 


Credit Surveys as Sources 


"T HE Mercantile Credit Surveys 

and the Retail Credit Surveys give 
another general approach to the col- 
lection and analysis of credit records 
for the purpose of drawing general 
conclusions. As developed to the 
present time these studies have been 
mostly concerned with the effects of 
retail credit upon the business cycle. 
Most recently, the major purpose of 
the Retail Credit Survey has been 
a guide to the Federal Reserve Board 
in its administration of Regulation 
W. Now is the time when some at- 
tention should be given to studying 
retail and consumer credit as market- 
ing techniques. 

The extensive studies of Consumer 
Finance by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research is another exam- 
ple of the use of credit records for 
research into the effect of consumer 
credit upon the business cycle. In 
these studies, however, attention was 
given to variations in credit terms 
and plans to best serve the market. 

3. How May Credit Records Be 
Used In Market Analysis? 

In attacking the problem of how 
to utilize credit records in market 
analysis it might be pertinent to ask, 
“Who has first claim on the informa- 
tion which may be gleaned from an 
analysis of accounts receivable?” But 
assuming that accounts receivable are 
the responsibility of credit manage- 
ment, then it is reasonable to contend 
that it is the function of the credit 
manager to develop better and more 
complete records of accounts receiv- 
able. It is recognized that summaries 
of worthwhile information from ac- 
counts receivable have been made 
by cost accountants and sales man- 
agers as well as credit managers. It 
was noted in an article in Credit and 
Financial Management for Septem- 
ber, 1944, in which the subject of 
worthwhile customer information was 
discussed that “our first approach to 
the details was to make each docu- 
ment or record serve more than one 
purpose, if possibe.’” 
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Factors in Credit Limits 

N setting credit limits it-is custom- 

ary to analyze the probable needs 
as well as the ability of the account 
to pay. The credit limit based upon 
need may be used as a basis for set- 
ting quotas as well as a basis for 
controlling over-selling. An analysis 
of accounts may be the basis for de- 
termining specialized sales effort and 
is a practice that has been extensively 
used in retailing. It may be sugges- 
tive for wholesaling. Recognition of 
a dual purpose in analyzing custom- 
ers records is an excellent method 
for credit management to move into 
the productive and constructive side 
of selling. The criterion of the low 
loss-ratio was found wanting in the 
thirties. The analysis of accounts 
by types of products to determine 
how profitable an account is and how 
much risk can therefore reasonably 
be taken which accompanied the de- 
struction of the low loss-ratio criteri- 
on may with little creative imagina- 
tion be extended into a forceful 
source of market information also. 
In this regard, the credit department 
must of necessity make a rather in- 
tensive dealer analysis particularly 
where a special agency method of 
distribution is used. 

Credit men have often devised 
questionnaires which they wished 
salesmen to ask their customers and 
check lists which they have asked 
salesmen to fill out concerning their 
customers as a basis for appraising 
and reappraising credit lists. These 
questionnaires might well be used in 
cooperation with sales departments. 


The Budget in Credit Appraisal 


NE of the most effective methods 
for appraising credit has been the 
use of the budget. The budget as a 
basis for appraising credit risks is par- 
ticularly valuable in a period of rapid 
change which we are facing in the 
transition and postwar period. Many 
new businesses will be launched. One 
use of the budget as a joint credit 
appraising and marketing aid has 
been expressed as follows: “Planned 
budgeting of customers’ future re- 
quirements will help to stabilize the 
“feast or famine” characteristics of 
the capital-goods business.” A ,sum- 
mary of the individual accounts bud- 
gets may be a most effective basis for 
establishing a company budget. 
Pre-checking of market potentials 
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before soliciting new business in~ 
the case of those concerns selling in- 
dustrial goods is a method that has 
proved very profitable. Pre-checking 
of credit of dealer outlets has been 
on the increase for some consider- 
able period of time. This has some- 
time been frowned upon by credit 
men but certainly the published rat- 
ings for individual customers of Dun 
and Bradstreet have proved of value 
to salesmen. It may be that the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
should give more particular consider- 
ation to the solution of this problem. 

4. How May Credit Managers 
Use the Techniques of Market Re- 
search? 

No specific ways in which credit 
men may use the technique of market 
research will be outlined. There are 
so few specific examples available 
and the idea is so little developed in 
the writers mind that it is believed 
desirable to make only a few sug- 
gestive general statements concern- 
ing the use of market research by 
credit managers. Brown summarizes 
the limitations of market research 
and analyses as follows: 

1. Market analysis is only one 
phase of business management. 

2. “A well recognized weakness is 
in its new and faulty techniques. 
There has not been sufficient time to 
develop reliable and accurate meth- 
ods.” 

3. “It is generally impossible to 
show dollar and cents returns from 
market analyses investments.” 

4. It is difficult to interpret find- 
ings. 

5. There is still a lack of common 
understanding and a desire or will- 
ingness to exchange knowledge 
which is essential if market reseach 
is to be successful’. 


Older Techniques Are Borrowed 


GAIN it should be noted that 

market analytical techniques are 
merely adaptations borrowed from a 
variety of the older scientific fields. 
Engineering, psychology, accounting, 
sociology, and _ statistics—all give 
specific research techniques which 
may be directly used by market re- 
searchers. All of these also give sug- 
gestions of methods which may be 
modified and adapted for the use of 
one searching for analytical tech- 
niques. In general, however, it is 
the basic scientific formula which 
should be mastered. This formula is: 
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1. Isolate and clearly state the 
problem to be solved. 

2. Arrive at the most reasonable, 
probable solution or solutions. 

3. Collect facts and principles of 
aid in determining which, if any, of 
the hypotheses is a good answer. 

4. Organize and analyze the facts. 

5. Draw a conclusion or determine 
a course of action. 

6. Check the results in light of 
actual results. 

Market Research Sources carries 
a section on credit. The number of 
researches in credit is growing 
slowly, but this is not yet a field in 
which research has been extensively 
applied. However, an excellent re- 
cent illustration of the use of market 
research in the field of credit is in 
an article entitled, “The Lease as a 
Marketing Tool.” 


5. How Many Credit Managers 
Use the Techniques of Market An- 
alysis? 

In attempting to outline how credit 
managers will use the techniques of 
market analysis one is at once con- 
fronted with establishing just what 
the functions of a credit manager 
should be. In certain retail establish- 
ments at the present time the person 
who was formally credit manager is 
now the credit-sales manager. In this 
capacity of Credit Sales Manager the 
developing of new accounts, the stim- 
ulating of inactive accounts, and the 
full-line selling of accounts are at 
once recognized as marketing prob- 
lems, which immediately fit into the 
framework of market analysis. 
Therefore, this discussion will be 
limited to those problems that are 
recognized as primarily the concern 
of credit managers. 


In general, credit managers may 
use market analysis in 

1. Finding the best credit plan to 
fit their customers needs. 

a. With changing trends of condi- 
tions. 


A “Customer and Sales Analysis,” Credit 
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b. With varying stages in the busi- 
ness cycle. 

c. In regard to relatively perma- 
nent industrial conditions. 


d. In regard to seasonal require- 
ments. 


2. As an aid in appraising credit. 

3. As an aid to customers. 

4. As an aid in advertising credit 
terms and quoting rates. 


Old Habits Should Change 


ANY examples in which credit 

managers have adapted their 
credit terms to fit the market may 
be cited. In many cases, however, it 
has required the competition of the 
government, other agencies, or one 
engaged in the same line of business 
to force credit managers to get, out 
of the “old ruts.” It was not without 
cause that thirty-three types of credit 
agencies were developed by govern- 
mental lending agencies. The ninety- 
day charge account in retail credit, 
upon analysis, seems to better fit the 
retail market in many ways than the 
old thirty-day charge account and yet 
it was only through the desperation 
of a losing competitive struggle that 
this type of credit was born. It is 
still questionable in many circles as 
to whether soft goods should be sold 
on the installment plan. Only a very 
small percentage of credit men vary 
their credit terms in the business 
cycle. Banks are now coming to 
differential rates and _ differential 
services to fit the need for bank 
credit. But many specialized lending 
agencies had organized to supply a 
variety of credit-risk situations be- 
fore the banks recognized these new 
markets. That the banks have not 
completed the job of studying their 
credit market is pointed out in this 
exhortation, ““We conclude that the 
complete use of our banks and bank- 
ers to create more postwar jobs de- 
pends upon a better understanding 
and exercise of the primary lending 
function of banks, a painstaking sur- 
vey of all possible additional uses of 
business capital and. of known bank- 
lending devices, and a determination 
and willingness to create and to use 
new methods, new institutions, and 
a new attitude of respous‘bility and 
initiative.” 

In short, too many credit plans 
have been developed in the office 
and not enough after careful con- 
sideration of the needs of the cus- 


tomer. Do your credit terms fit your 
market at all times and in all parts 
of your market? You should keep 
this statement continuinually in mind. 
“Sometimes the results of market 
product analysis negate the findings 
of technical product reseach.’””” 


Changes to be Noted 


N example of the type of trend 

that should be watched by credit 
managers with an eye to the effect it 
should have on credit terms is the 
“shifting income pattern of the con- 
sumer.” Another is the shifting size 
and financial conditions of customers. 
No studies of specific changes in 
customers needs for credit service 
at various stages of business cycle 
is known to the writer but certainly 
here is a use for market analysis 
which every credit manager should 
recognize. The airlines give an ex- 
ample of the use of market analysis 
to determine the probability of in- 
creasing the sale of transportation 
through the use of credit and also 
as an aid in determining what terms 
were likely to prove most satisfac- 
tory to the potential as well as actual 
customers of the airlines. Develop- 
ment of field warehousing is an illus- 
tration of the modification of credit 
terms to fit an industrial condition. 
Perhaps, the best job in adjusting 
credit terms to customers’ require- 
ments has been in connection with 
seasonal requirements. Many ex- 
amples are readily available. 

Market analysis should be used as 
an aid in appraising credit through 
the means of the budget. V, V-T, 
and T loans have emphasized need, 
necessity, and ability as the basis of 
credit appraisal. With the large num- 
ber of new untried enterprises in the 
transition and immediate postwar 
period the budget is likely to be more 
important that has historical ac- 
counting records as a basis of ap- 
praisal of credit. If you have stimu- 
lated a good job of budgeting or 
quota setting as a basis for your 
credit appraisal you can also show 
how this will aid your customer in 
more effective direction of his busi- 
ness. 

In advertising credit terms and 
quoting rates particularly in the re- 
tail trade an excellent opportunity 
exists for studying consumers’ reac- 
tions before launching a program. 
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Reconstruction of Foreign Trade 


ll 8-Foint Pp rogram for (Ag Pp ostwar Economiy 


The first step in any great re- 
r construction job is to know 
M=6what we want, what other 
people want, what things are 
economically sound and reasonably 
practicable of attainment. As Ameri- 
cans we know we want a sound do- 
mestic economy and since we are but 
a segment in the world economy we 
have to make sure that what we in- 
sist upon for ourselves harmonizes 
with the other parts of world‘economy 
because, whether you like it or not, 
we will hereafter live in a world so 
small and so closely drawn together 
that all nations are interdependent. 
We cannot have prosperity and high 
living standards in the United States 
at the expense of other nations. 
Likewise, our prosperity depends 
upon the progress toward better liv- 
ing conditions and employment in 
other countries. This calls for the 
closest cooperation between the trad- 
ers as well as the governments of 
the world. 


To those who believe that we can 
live unto ourselves may I suggest 
they might well study the effect of 
the building of the Great Wall on the 
civilization of China. Started in the 
third century B.C. and gradually ex- 
tended through the centuries until, 
during the Ming dynasty in the 
fifteenth century, it stretched over 
the hills for more than 1500 miles. 
Originally built to keep back the 
Tartars, it became the symbol of 
Chinese isolationism and during the 
centuries that followed, Chinese cul- 
ture and commerce receded from the 
highest in the world to the lowest, 
until the establishment of the repub- 
lic in the year 1912. In 1793 a mis- 
sion from Europe came to seek trad- 
ing facilities. The reply they got 
from the Emperor Chien Lung is 
a masterpiece of isolationist think- 
ing. Let me read you a few sentences 
from it: 
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“The stores of goods at the 
Celestial Court are plenteously 
abundant; there is nothing but 
what is possessed, so that there is 
really no need for the produce of 

- outer barbarians in order to bal- 
ance supply and demand. How- 
ever, as the tea, silk, and porcelain 
produced by the Celestial Court are 
indispensable objects to the differ- 
ent states of Europe for this rea- 
son we have in our grace and com- 
miseration established the foreign 
hongs at Macao in order that all 
daily needs may be duly supplied, 
and everyone share in our super- 
fluous riches.” 


We Have Our Own Great 
Barrier 
HEN I stood on that great wall 
in 1934 and observed the deso- 
lation of the surrounding territory I 
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was impressed by the fact that in 
our days tariff barriers, trade re- 
strictions and exchange controls are 
but the modern method of stopping 
the flow of international commerce 
similar in their effects to the Great 
Wall of China in other days. And 
sometimes when I listen to those who 
defend these barriers to trade, I 
think of that old Chinese Emperor 
and I think of what happened to 
China because of its complacent 
self-satisfied isolationism. We ought 
to be careful not to let ourselves 
drift into this frame of mind. We 
live in a world which science is trans- 
forming before our very eyes. We 
cannot fence in our prosperity with 
a Chinese wall or a Maginot line. 
If we want to contribute our part 
and gain our share of the rewards 
from the new world that is being 
created we must be mobile and 
adaptable. We must go out and get 
our share of the business. If, there- 
fore, we desire to rebuild our inter- 
national commerce these impediments 
must be removed so that we create 
a reasonable flow of goods and ser- 
vices between the nations. 

Before we can work out the de- 
tails of any constructive plan, we 
must reach some agreement as to the 
major elements of a general program 
for the rebuilding of foreign trade. 
Certain things and certain principles 
must be the foundation for this 
work. 


First, we must have collective se- 
curity. Without peace there can be 
no continued economic or financial 
security. The success of some such 
program as that discussed at Dum- 
barton Oaks is therefore basic to 
financial reconstruction. The Bret- 
ton Woods plans are only the first 
installment of a more comprehensive © 
program and can operate success- 
fully only if they are parts of, such 
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a general political, economic and 
financial program. 


American Dollars as Standards 


§ ECOND, the United States dol- 

lar has become the world’s basic 
currency and accepted standard of 
value; its integrity must remain un- 
impaired. This can only be assured 
by retaining the fixed value of the 
dollar in terms of gold, supported 
by a sound domestic economy with 
a budget that can be brought into 
balance through the elimination of 
waste and extravagance in govern- 
ment expenditures. When the boys 
and the girls come home from the 
war they will want jobs. They will 
want jobs not only because they 
want to eat, but also because they 
want to be self-respecting, inde- 
pendent citizens earning their own 
way and contributing their share to 
the prosperity of these United States. 
They are not looking for handouts. 
They are looking for a decent chance 
to support themselves, to marry and 
raise families and to get ahead in the 
world, 

We have a man-size job of recon- 
version on our hands too. Industry 
must be reorganized to supply peace- 
time goods. There is a great de- 
mand waiting to be filled. We have 
the scientific knowledge and the 
know-how and the capital to do this 
job. But it means shifting workers 
out of war industries into peacetime 
industries. It can’t be done if work- 
ers are to be guaranteed jobs where 
they now are. Everyone recognizes 
in these days that it is not goed busi- 
ness nor good government to go in 


for government expenditures that 


will slow up the reconversion process. 
The great bulk of employment must 
be provided by private enterprise. 
Any supplementary and transitional 
employment that may be financed by 
government should be designed to 
help, and not hinder, private enter- 
prise in expending its employment 
capacity. 

Third, the reconstruction of the 
British economy is of great im- 
portance to every foreign trader. 
Great Britain is the key to the eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe and the 
British Empire. She is faced with 
thenecessity of making large expendi- 
tures for economic reconstruction and 
has huge sterling short term balances 
that must be funded. Britain’s prob- 
lem turns on her ability to compete 
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industrially with the rest of the 


, world. This calls for intelligent and 


broad-minded cooperation if we are 
jointly to bring about world equili- 
brium. 


Sound Internal Economy 
Necessary 


OURTH, unless some degree of 

sound internal principle governs 
the political, economic and financial 
policies of the individual countries 
who may become parties to the Bret- 
ton Woods plan or to any other plan 
of international cooperation, the suc- 
cess of any such program is impos- 
sible. Individual countries which 
choose to conduct their internal 
affairs in a reckless and unsound 
manner cannot be saved from the 
inevitable consequences by Bretton 
Woods or by any other agreement 
between the nations. It is of highest 
importance to us that we have a 
sound internal economy. 

Fifth, the capacity of the countries 
of the world to maintain stability will 
depend upon the flow of trade and it 
must flow in two directions. In the 
first few months, or even years, after 
the war ends there will be a great 
demand for our exports. All over 
the world people will demand the 
kind of goods America can supply. 
But it will not be long before we 
must be prepared to receive payment 
in the only way that foreigners can 
pay—by imports. The critical period 
will come a few years after the close 
of the war. The time to prepare for 
that crisis is now. This means that 
trade barriers of all kinds and variety 
which impede the reciprocal flow of 
goods and services must be adjusted. 
The Foreign Trade Council has al- 
ways supported and woiked for the 
reciprocal trade agreements policy. 
If you believe in this policy of Secre- 
tary Hull you have the obligation to 
get out and work for its continuation. 
Let your Senators and Congressmen 
know how important the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act is to you in 
your foreign business. Neither the 
lending of money nor the establish- 
ment of credits will ever stabilize an 
inherently unsound economy. The 
only way to promote a sound world 
economy and to have full employ- 
ment at home and abroad is through 
the reciprocal flow of goods and ser- 
vices between the nations. 


Sixth. The reconstruction of for- 


a 


eign commerce calls for international 
consultations as an essential part of 
any post-war program. There must 
be the will to consult, the inclination 
to compromise on details and the de- 
termination to cooperate in the ex- 
ecution of agreements for the de- 
velopment of world trade. We be-. 
lieve in the free enterprise system yet 
we must have such controls as will 
prevent unfair competition. This can 
be achieved only through consultation 
and collaboration. 

Seventh. Under some plan of in- 
ternational cooperation there must be 
an equally free flow of credit and 
capital. The lending provisions of a 
plan such as Bretton Woods would 
provide only a small part of the total 
flow of credit and capital between 
countries. Private enterprise must 
provide the major part of this flow. 
This calls for the removal of such 
barriers as the Johnson Act and the 
uncertainties as to the settlement of 
war debts and Lend-Lease transac- 
tions. We should not forget that 
Lend-Lease equipment was part of 
a common war effort. There is no 
slide-rule on which we can calculate 
the value of the materials we sup- 
plied by comparison with the lives of 
the men who used those materials. 
Nor can we evaluate in monetary 
terms the exchange of scientific ideas 
such as radar which have been de- 
veloped by us and our allies. This 
war has been a joint enterprise and 
we ought not to be narrow-minded 
and mean in calculating the costs to 
be charged to our partners. It is a 
sound principle to look to the 
future rather than the past. The 
settlement of our mutual obligations 
ought to be a means of cementing 
our cooperation, not a cause of re- 
criminations. It also calls for a 
favoring atmosphere in which obliga- 
tions are carried out and capital in- 
vestments abroad are both secure 
and attractive. 


We Must Guard Loan Policies 


EIGHTH. We must exert our in- 

fluence toward sound economic 
practices through our power of mak- 
ing loans to the nationals of other 
countries. If we surrender this power 
to an international body, we surren- 
der a considerable part of four in- 
fluence. If we make loans directly 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Assets and Liabilities—and Time 
‘Lae asa Bode in Credit Analysis 


Other than in total, in which 
they must of necessity equal 

«seach other to show a balanced 

statement, is there any basis for 
relationship between the asset struc- 
ture and liability structure of a busi- 
ness? 

The foregoing is a question which 
the writer has often used in classes in 
business finance to emphasize the 
point that the day any asset is ob- 
tained by a company, and an obliga- 
tion is incurred to purchase the asset, 
a challenge to financial management is 
accepted. 

It is, accordingly, necessary to 
recognize adequately the underlying 
relationship between assets and _lia- 
bilities in any financial statement ; it 
is equally important to understand the 
differences between “financial posi- 
tion,” as of any instant, and “financial 
condition,” which implies a projection 
to some future position. 


General Relationships Discussed 


S INCE publication of the Bankers’ 

Credit Manual in 1919, several 
books and innumerable articles have 
been written on ratio analysis of 
financial statements. Many writers 
have attempted to add to the eight 
standard ratios developed by Alex- 
ander Wall, developing additional 
ones for emphasizing particular 
specialized points. 

In the lines to follow, there will 
be presented no new ratios; in fact, 
they can hardly be called ratios of 
any sort. What will be discussed, in- 
stead, are general relationships which 
it is hoped will bring out some over- 
all aspects of financial management 
which cannot be adequately covered 
by ratios but which, nevertheless, 
must be the background stock in 
trade of any financier, and which 
should be of particular interest to the 
student of business finance, whether 
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he be a credit analyst or a business 
student in some college. 

The basic point is that it is gen- 
erally not good practice to finance 
the acquisition of fixed assets with 
current liabilities, nor to assume long 
term liabilities to acquire temporarily 
required assets. The underlying con- 
nection may be aptly illustrated by 
saying that, in point of time, a finan- 
cial statement may be compared to 
two glasses of carbonated water, in 
which the bubbles rise to the top con- 
tinuously—one glass labeled assets; 
the other liabilities. 


Current and Fixed Assets 


IRST of all, consider the asset 

structure. By commonly accept- 
ed classification, these are usually 
grouped into two arbitrary types; 
current, or quick; and fixed. The 
former are cash or equivalent, or are 
expected to convert or be convertible 
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into cash within a relatively short 
time—say one year. The latter are 
expected to require a longer period 
to convert into cash. Such conver- 
sion can, of course, occur only by 
an asset’s physically moving out of 
the business as something sold to 
some outside purchaser for realized 
cash, or by being consumed in the 
process of manufacture or distribu- 
tion and included, though unidentified 
in detail, in the cost of some asset 
or service sold to an outside pur- 
chaser for realized cash. 
Also by common American prac- 
tice, assets are usually listed in the 
balance sheet according to estimated 
liquidity. In general terms these 
are: 
Current 
Cash 
Notes and Accounts Receivable 
Merchandise 
Marketable Securities 
Miscellaneous 

Non-Current 
Plant and Equipment 
Deferred Accounts 
Miscellaneous 


Is Arrangement Correct? 


~ UCH an arrangement is subject 
to question on several counts. One 
is the determination of which assets 
are to be included as current. Will 
marketable securities, for instance, 
normally be turned into cash within 
a year? Should prepaid expenses be 
included as current assets? Another 
question, rather minor, concerns in- 
ternal arrangement within the broad 
grouping. As an example, which 
should be listed first, receivables or 
merchandise? Receivables of 30- or 
90-days’ maturity will not, of course, 
become cash before merchandise 
which is sold outright for cash. 
The entire arrangement being in- 
tended to estimate conversion to cash, 
it permits of the illustration that in 
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point of time a financial statement 
may be compared to two glasses of 
carbonated water. Let it be assumed, 
then, that one of the glasses is the 
asset side of the statement; that all 
assets held as of any one day will 
eventually convert into cash, though 
not at equal volume nor at equal 
speed. For, except in unusual cases, 
they were procured for cash—and the 
cycle of all business operations is 
from cash to cash; cash out to cash 
in for assets, and cash in to cash out 
for many liabilities. . 

Now consider the liability side. 
Again through custom, and for con- 
venient presentation of the status of 
liabilities, the accounts are also listed 
vaguely in order of maturity. For 
analytical purposes, these are often 
conveniently grouped as: 

Current Debt 

Due to Bariks 

Due to Trade 

Taxes 

Miscellaneous 
Non-Current 

Mortgages or Bonds 
Net Worth 


Point of Maturity as Standard 


S with assets, this arrangement is 


open to question. In fact, the 
grouping is primarily by type of obli- 
gation rather than by maturity of the 
debt. So the question may be asked, 
from the viewpoint of relationship of 
assets and liabilities—what do these 
look like in point of maturity, regard- 
less of granter of credit or nature 
of obligation? This conception of 
arranging liabilities permits illustra- 
tive use of the second glass of car- 
bonated water. In this one, the bub- 
bles are the maturing liabilities, all 
of which are incurred in point of 
time and all of which mean cash out 
when the top of the glass is reached. 
The significant idea is that, from 
the viewpoint of economical and 
sound financial management, the two 
glasses should be as nearly synchron- 
ized at the top—the cash account— 
as possible, both as to volume and 
time. 
Since balance sheets fail to present 
a picture of fluid operations, through 
which daily appearances and disap- 
pearances in the asset and liability 
structure occur, the importance of re- 
lating accounts on the two sides of 
the balance sheet is sometimes over- 
looked in credit analysis. 


Credit and Financial Management . 


Obviously there are drains on the 
cash account which do not normally 
appear on the balance sheet; if they 
do, as accrued expenses, the amount 
outstanding as of any one moment 
is relatively insignificant. So the 
detailed meshing is pointed up only 
in the budget. If one is prepared, it 
is not always available to a creditor, 
but is of utmost importance to the 
financial officer of the business. 

From the balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement, one can only ap- 
proximate whether sound principles 
are followed, these being necessary 
because of the underlying connection 
between asset structure and liability 
structure of a business. But this ap- 
proximation is important. 

One thing to consider, for instance, 
is the connection between current 
liabilities and sales. Current liabili- 
ties being fluid and having to be met 
by proceeds from sales when, as bub- 
bles, they reach the top of the glass, 
it is interesting to note that wide dif- 
ferences appear between the number 
of days’ sales required to meet cur- 
rent liabilities. Any conclusions from 
this observation must be tempered by 


reservations, the principal ones be- 


ing: 
(1) Sales do not necessarily mean 
immediate cash; 


(2) Sales volume is not constant 
in point of time; and 


(3) The entire proceeds from 
sales in any period are not available 
to meet only the current. liabilities 
reported as existing at the end of the 
period. 


Current liabilities as of any state- 
ment date do not reflect a large part 
of the interim drains on cash for 
wages and salaries, rent and certain 
other operating expenses, nor do they 
indicate the estimated amount of 
such drain between the’ present and 
the next scheduled statement date. 
Only the accrued portion outstand- 
ing is shown and the proceeds of 
sales during the period may, in large 
part, already have been paid out. 


Average of Cash Turn-over 


UT then, sales are expected to 

continue and the table herewith 
shows in column 1, for a representa- 
tive group of companies in selected 
industries, the number of average 
days’ sales required to meet current 
liabilities as of statement date. The 


. 


average is calculated by dividing 365 
into the annual sum. Data are for 
the year 1940 and as of 31 Decem- 
ber, 1940. 


Obviously, the current liabilities 
do not all represent an immediate 
demand on the company’s cash. But 
they will be a demand within a year, 
and there will be other demands de- 
veloping which are not now shown. 
Should they become a demand before 
the number of days’ sales indicated 
has been accomplished, bearing in 
mind that it is an average figure and 
that sales may actually be well above 
or well below this figure, the com- 
pany will have to arrange for an 
extension of its debt or refinance its 
maturing obligations or it may face 
a forced sale at low prices. 

Now consider the beneficial effect 
on credit reputation of the company 
if the treasurer can foresee wherein 
the schedule of maturing obligations 
will not be met be estimated liquida- 
tion of assets and can make prior 
arrangements for financing, for dif- 
ferent selling or puchasing terms and 
even better controlled purchases and 
operations in volume! Due allowance 
must be made, of course, for the ef- 
fect of unpredictable developments, 
and for the fact that operations are 
scheduled first and the financial 
budget follows rather than gearing 
operations to a phantom budget. 


Average Turn-over of Liabilities 


LSO, by converting two elements 
of current liabilities -—due to 
banks, and due to trade—into aver- 
age days’ purchases of goods, repre- 
sented on the profit and loss state- 
ment by “Cost of Goods Sold,” 
another interesting tabulation is de- 
veloped. The principal reservation on 
this point is that “Cost of Goods 
Sold,” in the profit and loss state- 
ment, may include more than cost 
of goods such as represented in ac- 
counts or notes. payable for merchan- 
dise (including loans from banks to 
cover cost of merchandise). Column 
2 of the table shows the number 
of days’ purchases represented by 
amounts owing to banks and the 
trade on statement date. 


The table on the following page 
reflects differences in credit terms as 
between lines of business and, since 
it is built upon averages, the figures 
may be said to be suspectible of at 
least the following tolerances: 
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a. Deviations of actual daily pur- 
chases and sales from daily averages 
over the year; 

b. Differences in credit terms with- 
in the same line of business for the 
same product ; 

c. Differences in credit terms for 
different products handled in any one 
line of business, and proportions of 
each handled ; 

d. Important elements in current 
liabilities other than due to banks 
and due to trade. 


Cold Storage Plants 
Jewelry—Installment | Houses 


Drugs—Retail 

Fruit & Produce—Wholesale 
Shoes—Retail 

Canners—Vegetables 

Furniture—Retail 

Construction & Contracting Companies 
Structural Steel Companies 
Contractors—Building 


Other Necessary Considerations 


UT, with such allowances and 

quite a few others, the student 
of credit is again reminded of the 
interplay between maturity of liabili- 
ties and conversion into cash of other 
assets. This means, of course, a rec- 
ognized relationship between assets 
and liabilities other than in total; 
it means almost a consideration of 
the nature of each asset and its cor- 
responding obligation. 

While the correlation in the fore- 
going tabulation is most noticeable, 
it should be observed, also, that the 
sales figure includes the mark-up 
which appears about sufficient to 
cover current liabilities other than 
due to banks and due to trade. 

A final observation poses a ques- 
tion. While all the obligations used 


Boston Chapter Starts 
Fall Credit Studies 


Boston: Classes in “Credits and Collec- 
tions” and “Business English” have already 
begun and “Business Law,” “Economics,” 
“Salesmanship,” and “Analysis of Finan- 
cial Statements” will begin early in No- 
vember. Classes are held at Harvard 
University under the direction of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, 
Division of University Extension. Enroll- 
ments indicate that a great deal of interest 
is being developed among credit people 
for studies which will enable them to meet 
the problems of the future. The next 
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Required to Cover 
All Current Liabilities To Banks & To Trade 


in the foregoing computations are 
classed as current, are they current? 
What makes them so? Are they so 
labeled because in the earlier days 
statements were very rarely rendered 
more often than once a year; in other 
words, they would become current 
before another statement was avail- 
able? If so, when statements are 


prepared on a monthly basis instead 
of annually, would those obligations 
maturing later than 30 days be called 


(2) 
No. Days’ Purchases 
Represented by Due 


(1) 
No. Days’ Sales 
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current ? Or weekly, would those over 
7 days’ old be called current? The 
need for viewing such obligations in 
their state of daily fluidity is obvious 
and perhaps calls for a re-examina- 
tion of the arbitrary method of 
grouping assets and liabilities. 

While the foregoing computations 
generally relate sales to total liquida- 
tion of current liabilities, no one 
would expect the company to apply 
the proceeds of its sales to abolish- 
ing its entire current debt; to do 
so could be quite uneconomical. The 
illustrations used, while perhaps ex- 
treme, do serve the purpose for which 
they were developed if they empha- 
size the desirability of balancing the 
maturing dollar volume of liabilities 
with sales, and realization of cash. 
Such operations call for real manage- 
ment of working capital. 


meeting of the Boston Chapter will be 
held on November 23. The group will 
be addressed by Honorable Richard S. 
Bowers, Attorney-at-Law, and Senator in 
the Massachusetts legislature. 


Holman Talks at 
Rockford Dinner 


Chicago: C. L. Holman, assistant trea- 
surer and general credit manager of Wil- 
son Brothers, nationally known manufac- 
turers of men’s wear, and president of The 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, was 
the guest speaker at the first fall meeting 


. i 


‘ship: 


of the Rock River Valley Division of The — 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, a 
dinner meeting at the Hotel Faust, Thurs- 
day evening, October 12. His subject was, 
“What's Ahead for Credit.” The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Division in charge 
of the dinner has the following member- 
R. A. Anderson, Rockford Indus- 
tries, Inc., chairman, R. F. Applequist, 
Third National Bank of Rockford, vice- 
chairman, Eric A. Johnson, Crane Com- 
pany, E. P. McNamara, Greenlee Bros. 
& Company, Glenn D. Peterson, Geo. D. 
Roper Corp., and M. W. Simpson, J. L. 
Clark Mfg. Co. 


L.M. Nelson Heads 
North Central Credit 
Conference Board 


St. Paul: At the annual meeting of the 
North Central Credit Conference held in 
St. Paul on Oct. 13, the following officers 
were elected: 


President—L. M. Nelson, Northern Job- 
bing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Vice-President—E. C. Vorlander, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Reg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Secretary-Treasurer—T. E. Reynolds, 
Secretary, St. Paul Association of Credit 
Men, 512 Guardian Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

The 1945 meeting of the North Central 
Credit Conference will be held in Minne- 
apolis. The date remaining open. 

Don Neimann, Secretary at Des Moines, 
came to St. Paul for the meeting and ad- 
dressed the conference on the membership 
program of the Secretarial Council. 

The following resolution was adopted : 


WHEREAS, The Nation’s post-war tax- 
ation policy will have a tremendous influ- 
ence, not only on business, but on the indi- 
vidual lives of the citizens of this country, 
and will be one of the greatest economic 
problems we have ever faced, and 

WHEREAS, The business and industrial 
life of this Nation must be stabilized to per- 
mit business to forge ahead without being 
shackled by the constantly shifting taxation 
programs, and 

WHEREAS, Without a permanent and 
definite taxation program, the extension of 
credit can be constantly hampered in such a 
way as to seriously affect the credit and 
economic structure of this country. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that the North Central Confer- 
ence Association, in annual meeting, as- 
sembled at St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 14, 1944, 
earnestly recommend to our National, 
State and Municipal Governments that a 
thorough and complete study of a taxation 
program be made that it may be simplified, 
stabilized and constructed in such a manner 
that it can be handled with due regard to 
the economic stability of our Nation and 
particular consideration be given to the 
effect on our Production and Distribution 
and Employment. 

Respectfully submitted this 13th day of 
October, 1944, by the Executive Committee 
of the North Central Credit Conference 
Association. 
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How May We Best Help Small Business? 
Cssdit Organizations Css _Aid in Many Ways 


As you will remember, be- 
= tween the two wars, we had 
become a little too impressed by 
bigness, big corporations, big 
farms, big government agencies. I 
don’t believe that we ever lost faith 
in the individual, but much of our 
teaching, and certainly much of our 
public discussion was emphasizing 
the importance of bigness. “Big- 
shot”: and “fat cat” were terms 
which were added to our popular 
vocabulary because they  tersely 
described activities and types very 
much in the public eye. 

While all this concentration on big- 
ness was taking place, there were 
still many millions of individualists 
who were carrying on as they had 
always done, starting new industries, 
buying their own farms, patenting 
new ideas, starting new publications, 
new services, and so on. Many 
thoughtful people viewed the trend 
towards bigness with considerable 
alarm, but their occasional warnings 
fell on busy ears. 

A few years before the war, the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, and a revivified Anti-Trust 
Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, acquainted the public with the 
information that small business men 
and new enterprises were faced with 
a new set of obstacles, far greater 
than ever before in our history. 


Studies on Small Business 


HE far-reaching effects of our 

preparations for defense, and our 
struggle during the first war year 
to turn out the products needed by 
the war machine, however, directed 
public attention away from the prob- 
lems of the small businessmen. But, 
even during this period, special or- 
ganizations of small businessmen, 
special committees of both Houses 
of Congress, and various depart- 
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Under Secretary of Commerce 


ments and agencies of the Federal 
Government were actively exploring 
ways and means to fully utilize our 
small industrial establishments in the 
total war effort. With all due credit 
to these efforts, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the resourcefulness of the 
small business man himself, and the 
need of the big prime contractor for 
competent subcontractors, were the 
strongest factors in mobilizing the 
many small manufacturers who have 
made such an important contribution 
to our war production. 

As all of you know, the most im- 
portant, and in many ways the most 
demanding, fields of small business 
activity are in the distribution and 
service industries. 

They have felt the impact of war 
more completely than any other sec- 
tors of our economic structure. 

Actually, the number of business 
firms in this country was reduced by 
500,000 between 1941 and 1943. 
This represents a decline of 16%. 
Taken by itself, this could be pretty 
alarming. But analyzed as these mat- 
ters should be analyzed, we find that 
the number of business failures has 
declined during the war toa new all- 
time low, and that many recent busi- 
ness deaths represented mere suspen- 
sions, with definite plans for active 
resumption after the war. 

The decline in the number of busi- 
ness concerns resulted from a sharp 
increase in business discontinuances, 
combined with a great reduction in 
the number of new firms entering 
business. 


Where Contractions Came 


HE major contractions have oc- 
curred in retail trade, service 
trade, and construction. Contrary to 


. 


this general trend, but in line with 
our war effort, the number of firms 
engaged in manufacturing and min- 
ing increased in number. 

In general, this pattern will con- 
tinue until military operations indi- 
cate that the end of our long struggle 
is in sight. It is a war-time pattern, 
a pattern that shows that we are con- 
centrating our men and our materials 
in fields where they will do the most 
good. 

There have been may cases of in- 
dividual hardship, many cases of 
arbitrary action by government 
agencies which apparently did not 
exhibit a full understanding of con- 
ditions, but the overall performance 
has been one of which we well may 
be pround. It has been the pattern 
of production, the pattern for victory. 

In spite of the pressures of war, 
we have maintained the nuclei of all 
our typical American services and 
structures. They will be ready when 
peace comes, ready to serve the un- 
filled needs of millions of people, 
ready to expand again, to produce 
and distribute the goods and services 
for a world at peace. 

During the war period, we have 
learned many new things about dis- 
tribution, service, and construction, 
just as we have accelerated our 
knowledge of production and trans- 
portation. We have found that, by 
better organization, we can distribute 
large volumes of consumer goods 
with comparatively few people. We 
have adjusted ourselves pretty well 
to rationing, to waiting in long lines 
for railroad tickets, bus tickets and 
the like, to say nothing of trying to 
find a place to sleep or a vacant table 
in a restaurant. All of this has been 
little enough when we compare it to 
the difficulties experienced daily by 
the citizens of the other United Na- 
tions. But when we consider our 
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own desires, and add to that the 
wants of our men and women in the 
war theatres, stimulated by what they 
go through day after day, and night 
after night, we. can get a fair idea 
of what the post-war demand will 
be for convenient speedy transporta- 
tion, easy distribution, comfortable 
modern housing, and the many, many 
services which make it possible for 
us to do the many useful and pleasant 
things which have made America 
unique. 


Opportunities in Service Fields 

T will require many millions of 

men and women to produce the 
goods which our own citizens, and 
those of other nations, will require. 
We need have little worry about the 
demand, but in the fields of distribu- 
tion and service, there are even 
greater needs and greater opportun- 
ities. 

It must be obvious that, unless we 
can distribute and service the prod- 
ucts of our great industrial machine 
here and in every corner of the 
earth, any hopes we may have for 
continued high levels of production 
and employment will fade quickly. 
In these fields, there is surely great 
opportunity for the individualist, 
whether he is already in business for 
himself, or whether he or she is now 
a war worker, or in the armed ser- 
vices. 

I mentioned earlier that several 
agencies of the Federal Government 
have given much thought to the 
special problems of small business in 
recent years. Naturally, I am more 
familiar with the activities of the De- 
partment of Commerce than those of 
any other agency, and I can assure 
you that we have devoted more time 
and effort to these problems during 
the past four years than during any 
similar period since the Department 
was first organized. While this in- 
tensified effort coincides with my 
own term of services, I claim little or 
no credit for it, as I found in the 
Department a group of extremely 
competent career economists and 
business specialists, who had spent 
many years in analyzing every aspect 
of our national economy. They had 
come to the unanimous conclusion 
that the successful development of 
small business, and the continued 
health of these enterprises are not 
purely local matters, either in war or 
in peace. Strong independent small 
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business enterprise is just as impor- 
tant to our way of life, to our national 
welfare, as strong healthy agricul- 
ture. 


Agriculture Must Be Strong 


HE farmers of this nation, the 

small business men of agricul- 
ture, eventually found that they could 
learn much from each other, and 
likewise that the Department of 
Agriculture could furnish them with 
vital information gathered from all 
over the world. Bitter experience 
has proven that this nation cannot 
be truly strong and prosperous unless 
the great numbers of small indepen- 
dent farmers who form the _back- 
bone of our agriculture are likewise 
strong and prosperous. 

The men in the Department of 
Commerce believed that the princi- 
ples which proved to be successful in 
the relationship of the farmer to the 
Department of Agriculture could, 
and should be, applied in the rela- 
tionship of small business men to the 
Department of Commerce. 

As we entered the war period, we 
found that we had another strong 
common interest. Most of us had 
served in the last war, and most of 
us had sons who were taking an ac- 
tive part in this far more serious and 
far-reaching conflict. So it was quite 
natural that, when we were studying 
the present and future problems of 
small business, we were thinking 
mostly about the men in the services, 
the new enterprises of the future— 
the men and women who were mak- 
ing it possible to even dream of plan- 
ning our lives and our business ac- 
tivities after they had slugged 
through to victory. 

Based on our own experiences 
after the last war, we came to cer- 
tain tentative conclu:ions—we dis- 
cussed these ideas with many indi- 
viduals in the armed services, in the 
Veterans Administration, and in 
business circles. The admirable work 
being done by the Committee for 
Economic Development is one all- 
important movement which grew out 
of some of these early discussions. 

As your own national organization 
is taking such a useful part in this 
work; I need not identify it further. 


What Small Business Wants 


URING the course of these dis- 
cussions, we modified our own 


ideas considerably, but as a result 
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I can give you today a fairly com- | 
plete report of what small business 
men and future small business men 
now in the armed services want. 


You won’t find much defeatism in 
small business ranks, and you cer- 
tainly won't find any in the ranks of 
the returning service men. The 
fortunate ones who come home sound 
in mind and body, with the confi- 
dence and determination which will 
have become a part of them, neither 
want nor need any wet-nursing, 
neither do they want nor need any 
period of preparation for the dangers 
and pitfalls of civilian life. What 
they will really want is a little time 
to rest and play, and then oppor- 
tunity. They know that taking ad- 
vantage of opportunity won them 
their victories; they also know that 
opportunity made this nation, and the 
maintenance of opportunity will de- 
termine its future—I might add that 
they expect opportunity. They, and 
we, can express this thought in many 
ways, liberty, freedom of enterprise, 
liberal capitalism, and so on, but they 
all mean maintenance of opportunity. 

The combined efforts of all of us 
must be fully brought to bear to 
maintain this fundamental of our 
American system. There is nothing 
exclusive about opportunity; there 
can be nothing exclusive about those 
who work to maintain it. 

To turn to the more specific, they 
think highly of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights, but they understand that it 
neither guarantees them permanent 
jobs, nor does it make available two 
thousand dollars to any veteran to 
bet on the ponies, or other similar 
personal business ventures. 

The business credit provisions of 
the bill need clarifying by regulation 
or by amendment, but the purposes 
of Congress to make credit available 
to veterans for specific purposes is 
both clear and commendable. 


“Hand-outs” Are Not Popular 


OTH veterans and small business 

men wish to have credit available 
to them, for legitimate needs, on fair 
terms, and in ample supply. Some 
members of both groups want hand- 
outs, but there is no indication that 
they are in any way representative. 

Your organization will be extremely 
useful to small business, if you con- 
tinue your efforts to educate all busi- 
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- ness men and other individuals about 
what sound credit means, and how to 
obtain it. The more you tell them 
that all credit is based on individual 
character and individual perform- 
ance, the better they will understand 
it; remember that you will be talk- 
ing to individualists. 

Every veteran will have learned 
the value of careful planning based 
on accurate information. His own 
iife, as well as those of his com- 
rades, have depended time after time 
on good plans and good information. 
He has been trained to rely on official 
sources and proven techniques before 
he starts improving. A man who has 
learned how to select points of van- 
tage from which to attack the weak 
points of any enemy position, isn’t 
going to be satisfied with just any 
business site or any home or farm 
that may be available. He is going 
to place a high value on his business 
life. A man who has relied on good 
military intelligence reports and has 
learned to distinguish accurate in- 
formation from gossip and rumor, 
will carry this habit with him into his 
business life. The Department of 
Commerce is prepared to give him 
the type of information he needs in 
the way he wants it. 

The demands on your organization 


will be likewise very important. The 
veteran going into business will cer- 
tainly want accurate credit informa- 
tion. I know that you will be pre- 
pared to give it to him. 


Need for Business Information 


¥E HE veteran has learned the value 
of good materials, of equipment 
that stands up under all sorts of 
conditions. When he goes into busi- 
ness, he will want information on 
performance tests on Industrial 
Standards—both governmental and 
private organizations must be pre- 
pared to serve him. The National 
Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and private 
bodies, such as the American Stand- 
ards Association, are actively prepar- 
ing to meet these expanded needs. 
Both the veteran and the small busi- 
ness man have learned about the value 
of research and laboratory work. 
Successful big business has long re- 
lied heavily on research; in fact, one 
of the major advantages that big 
business has over small business is 
that big business can afford heavy 
expenditures for research and the 
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scientific development of new prod- 
ucts. Government, education, and 
private enterprise must make addi- 
tional facilities available to small 
business. A great deal of commend- 
able work has already been done in 
this very useful field, but far more 
must be accomplished if small busi- 
ness is to have the benefit of re- 
search facilities comparable to those 
available to big business, or as a mat- 
ter of interest, comparable to the 
facilities available to farmers, large 
and small. 

There is one last point which I 
wish to bring to your attention—I 
am not sure that it falls in any spe- 
cific group, but it is so important 
that it cannot be omitted. Our ser- 
vicemen and women have travelled 
far, on land, on the sea, and in the 
air—they have learned a great. deal 
about other lands and other peoples. 
They have learned what team-work 
means. They have learned the im- 
portance of united action, of working 
in a common effort with the men and 
women of friendly like-minded na- 
tions. 

If we civilians fail to profit by 
their example and fail to insist on 
continued united international action 
in all essential fields, any new hope- 
ful international organization will 
fall apart like a house of cards. 

In our own country, similar united 
action is essential. 

After the war our American sys- 
tem will have to stand a test just as 
severe as the test it is now meeting 
in war. We and the other United 
Nations will surely gain our joint 
victories. When we get started we 
fight well. It is after victory that we 
must meet the test of greatness. To 
pass this test we must plan as vigor- 
ously and as broadly as we now plan 
the offensives which are leading to 
victory and peace. It must be a 
united effort by a united people. 


Broadcaster Talks 
At Dayton on China 


Dayton: Members of the Dayton Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men heard an interesting 
talk on “What’s Ahead in the Pacific” at 
the October 26th dinner meeting. The 
speaker was Wm. L. Sanders, News 
Analyst of WHIO. Mr. Sanders had 
been in China on an educational mission 
for four years and gave a very interesting 
picture of the economic situation in the 
country of our Asiastic ally. 


ae 


Burroughs Issues 
Booklet on Payrolls 


Employees whose payroll handling may 
be further complicated when the Individual 
Income Tax Act of 1944 goes into effect 
on January 1 will be interested in a timely 
30-page booklet entitled “Payroll Peaks” 
issued by Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 

On the first pages, this booklet carries 
a pictorial review of peaks in the growth 
of the payroll job from the enactment of 
the Income Tax Law of 1913 to the present 
Withholding Tax period. 

From this pictorial review, the booklet 
proceeds through the remaining pages to 
illustrate and describe individual plans in 
actual operation today. Thus, it gives a 
variety of practical suggestions built up 
from experience gained as the various 
problems have arisen. 

The booklet is available on request. 


Director Ronnau 
Speaks at St. Louis 


St. Louis: The October 12 Forum Meet- 
ing sponsored by the Paint and Varnish 
Group of the St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men heard an interesting talk by 
E. N. Ronnau, Assistant Vice-President of 
the Cook Paint and Varnish Group of 
Kansas City and National Director rep- 
resenting the Sixth District. His subject 
was “We Must Stay Ahead of the Parade.” 
Mr. Ronnau’s address was very well re- 
ceived by the large group in attendance 
as he travels extensively throughout the 
Missouri Valley, and is in close contact 
with credit conditions in this area. 


Blaine at Detroit 


Detroit: E. L. Blaine, Jr., chairman of 
the National Membership Executive Com- 
mittee, spoke at a luncheon meeting of the 
membership workers of the Detroit Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men held at the Detroit 
Leland Hotel, on October 13. Mr. Blaine 
outlined what the National is accomplish- 
ing for its members and what it was hoped 
the new membership campaign would do 
for the National organization by increasing 
its cooperative benefits. The Blaine lunch- 
eon marked the inauguration of an inten- 
sive membership campaign in this Asso- 
ciation. 


Charleston Bowlers Win 


Charleston: The Charleston Bowling 
Club representing the Charleston Associa- 
tion of Credit Men was the winner of the 
eight team outfit of the Service Club 
League. In the playoff tournament the 
Charleston credit men had top score. 


Podrasnik on Rationing Board 


Chicago: The many friends of A. L. 
Podrasnik, former National Director, 
N.A.C.M., will be interested to know that 
“Pod” has been named new head of the 
Rationing Board of the Berwyn, Illinois. 
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Should Banks Make Collection Charges 
on Checks in Payment of Your Invoices 


(Continued from Page 6) 


the man on the other side.” I have 
no doubt that Mr. Gormley is a very 
fine man, and that nonpar bankers 
and nonpar advocates the country 
over are very fine men. Tradition, 
. environment, prejudice, and a feeling 
of intense antagonism, in some in- 
stances, to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem have conspired to blind these 
good men to the moral issues in- 
volved. I have known men, and so 
have you, who have been exemplary 
in every phase of their conduct ex- 
cept that identified with their politics, 
and they would go along politically 
with men and situations and practices 
that would be sure to be absolutely 
abhorrent to their own private sense 
of right and wrong. They have a 
blind spot. General Patton has a 
blind spot, apparently, which renders 
him absolutely incapable of compre- 
hending a condition of fear or appre- 
hension in anybody under any cir- 
cumstances. That is his misfortune, 
and doesn’t argue at all that he is in- 
human. So I believe it is entirely 
possible to deal with the practice of 
nonpar clearance as a moral issue 
without imputing to all who engage 
in that practice a condition of im- 
morality. Their conclusions are based 
upon what the new science of General 
Semantics calls “silent assumptions” 
—assumptions which are quite real to 
the individual but are entirely unre- 
lated to fact. 

Apparent necessity simply cannot 
and does not successfully argue that 
the practice of nonpar clearance is 
justified in any sense of the word. 
Past or present inability to dispense 
with exchange charges cannot and 
does not successfully argue that it 
can’t be done. We have seen the 
seemingly impossible accomplished 
over and over again in every field of 
human endeavor, and somewhere 
among the thousands of par banks in 
the country can be found a bank that 
is doing the thing that can’t be done, 
whatever circumstances or situation 
makes it impossible.” If the nonpar 
banks of Nebraska and elsewhere had 
addressed themselves to the task of 
supplementing their revenues in what- 
ever ways and to whatever extent it 
might be necessary to fully compen- 
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sate for the anticipated loss of their 
exchange revenues as diligently as 
they have fought for the continued 
privilege of nonparring their checks, 
they would doubtless already have ac- 
complished a very great deal in that 
direction. 

Mr. Emil E. Placek, President of 
the First National Bank of Wahoo, 
Neb., speaking for the Independent 
Bankers Association, states in a let- 
ter apparently addressed to all mem- 
bers of Congress, “In Nebraska 38 
country banks in 1943, with deposits 
of $250,000 or less had an average 
net earnings of $830. If exchange 
on checks is eliminated these banks 
would show an operating loss.” Now 
that conclusion can be accurate only 
if absolutely nothing is done about it, 
and it is only logical to conclude that 
plenty will be done about it both by 
the banks and the people of the com- 
munities they serve; and when the 
people of these communities actually 
realize that the point at issue is the 
question of whether or not they, 
themselves, or some distant person or 
institution shall pay for the services 
rendered them by their bank, they 
will be found to prefer to pay their 
own way. I have yet to find a cus- 
tomer of my bank who does not agree 
that every particle of expense in- 
volved in the handling of his checks 
should be borne by him. 

Returning to the situation in Iowa, 
it would seem that instead of expend- 
ing his energies in the defense of 
nonpar clearance, Mr. Ellis devoted 
them to the task of developing and 
increasing what he refers to as “Risk- 
less Profits.” An article in the June 
issue of Burroughs Clearing House 
shows precisely how this was done 
by the levying of adequate service 
charges, intelligent management of 
the Government Bond account, etc., 
and I earnestly recommend that 
article to Mr. Placek and Mr. Wade 
R. Martin. To become preoccupied 
with reasons why a job can’t be done 
certainly isn’t conducive to a frame 
of mind and an attitude that will 
bring to bear upon that job the kind 
of constructive thought and action 
that will get it done. 

Settlement of the issue of nonpar 
clearance involves only the question 
of whether it is right or wrong. If 
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it is right, it is right for every bank © 
in the country. If it is wrong, it is — 
wrong for every bank in the country, 
ahd whether or not banks can profit- ~ 
ably operate without charging ex- 
change on incoming mail items is en- 
tirely beside the point. It is the job 
of the supervising authorities, of 
Congress, of the management of the 
nonpar banks, themselves, and of all 
chartered banking to co-operate to 
the end that every bank now in ex- 
istence, and as many more as may be 
actually needed, may operate to the 
mutual benefit and satisfaction of 
shareholder, customer and the general 
public without resort to a charge for 
which all reason and justification has 
long since ceased to exist. 


Boston Hears About 
Credit Man's Opportunity 


Boston: Ninety-three members and 
guests were out for the October meeting 
of the Boston Credit Men’s Association 
and listened to an interesting address by 
Wm. L. Carter on the credit executives’ 
opportunity to be of service to industry in 
both production and sales. He stressed 
the importance of closer cooperation be- 
tween all departments. Another feature 
of the meeting was a showing of the film 
“Victory In Oil” which was presented 
through the courtesy of the City Service 
Oil Company. This film gave interesting 
sidelights on the building of the Big Inch 
Pipe Line. 


Surplus Property Is 
Cincinnati Subject 


Cincinnati: Paul Brooks, Regional Dep- 
uty Director of Surplus Property, spoke 
at the October 31st Credit Club luncheon 
at the Cincinnati Association of Credit 


Men. His subject was “Disposal of Sur- 
plus Consumer Goods.” 


Geiger Is Named 
Secretary of the 


Washington Assn. 


Washington: John H. Geiger has been 
elected Secrétary-Manager of the Wash- 
ington Association of Credit Men and as- 
sumed his duties on November 1. Mr. 
Geiger is a former credit executive having 
served on the Board of Directors of the 
Washington Association and was active in 
Association work. For the past eight years 
he has been associated with the Mutual 
Insurance Agency as credit manager. 


Executive Wanted 


WANTED: Finance Company Executive. Secure 

“war opportunity for dynamic executive with 
initiative and resourcefulness. Must have prac- 
tical experience in banking, installment paper, 
credits, collections, methods and procedures. Age 
35 to 45. Salary open. Write box 11-E, Credit 
and Financial Management. 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
© Send me your new booklet, “Payroll Peaks.” 


OC Send me withholding tax tables for ( 
( ) monthly, (— —-) semi-monthly periods. 





The Hidden Cost of Renegotiation 


You may have heard it said that 
some manufacturers are re- 

M negotiating themselves from day 

to day by accepting direct Gov- 
ernment contracts at low prices. 

This self-renegotiation is admitted- 
ly possible if a manufacturer is work- 
ing exclusively on Government con- 
tracts. But it is mot possible where a 
manufacturer of standard commercial 
articles . . . such as cutting tools, 
grinding wheels, shelf hardware, etc. 

. still sells part of his products 
through his normal channels of dis- 
tribution. A similar case may be mill 
supply distributors or wholesale hard- 
ware houses and the like who in turn 
sell some part of this manufacturer’s 
merchandise to producers of both war 
and civilian goods. 


In these cases self-renegotiation is 
not possible for the reason that manu- 
facturing costs of this merchandise 
cannot be allocated to any specific 
order or orders. In renegotiation 
proceedings part of the manufactur- 
er’s regular sales made through dis- 
tributors and wholesalers to war in- 
dustries is determined on a percentage 
basis to be war volume. This war 
volume can be identified only in terms 
of dollars, not in terms of specific 
units. It is evident, therefore, that 
it is impossible to cost sales except on 
a percentage basis. Distributing these 
costs on the basis of total sales pro- 
duces a profit statement that mis- 
leadingly shows a greater profit on 
the renegotiable business than is 
actually the case. 

The following examples constitute 
convincing evidence that, in cases of 
this nature, the practice of securing 
direct Government contracts at cost, 
or close to cost, does not accomplish 
the result that the manufacturer ex- 
pected. 

Example 1 

Consider, the manufacturer of a 
standard commercial article selling 
through distributors and wholesalers, 
where 50% of his volume is adjudged 
to be war business and therefore re- 
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By RHAE M. SWISHER 


Certified Public Accountant 
lll West Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


negotiable, and the other 50% non- 
renegotiable. 

Assume that the original cost of 
sales is 70%, and administrative and 
selling expense is 10%, leaving a net 
profit of 20%. Since the total sales 
are divided 50% to each class, the net 
profit in each class is 20%, as shown 
in the following table. 


additional renegotiable business was 
actually taken at no profit. 

The unfavorable result in this case 
is due to the fact that in renegotia- 
tion the cost of sales as well as the 
selling and administrative expense are 
prorated on the basis of total sales. 
Cost of sales rises from 70% to 75% 
of sales due to the fact that $200,000 
in additional sales was taken at no 
profit. For the same reason, selling 
and administrative expense ‘per dol- 
lar of goods sold decreases from 10% 
to 8.333%. This expense has now 


Example 1 


Total Sales 

Cost of Sales—70% 

Administrative & Selling Expense—10% 
Net Profit 

% of Profit to Sales 


"900, 000 
100,000 


Regular Sales 
Additional Sales 


. Total Sales 


Example 2 


Now, assume that this manufac- 
turer takes on additional sales volume 
of $200,000 in 100% renegotiable 
business at no profit. His total sales 
and cost of sales increase $200,000 
each, and the overall percentage of 
net profit to sales is reduced from 
20% to 16.67% (sée table above). 

Unfortunately for this manufac- 
turer, the analysis of the two classes 
of business shows that the net profit 
in dollars in the renegotiable class is 
now greater than in the non-renegoti- 
able class, although we know that this 
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Non-Renegotiable Renegotiable 


$500,000 $500,000 

350,000 350,000 

50,000 50,000 

100,000 100,000 
20% 20% 


Non-Renegotiable Renegotiable 


$500,000 
525, 000 
58,333 


116,667 
16.67 % 


375,000 


41,667 
83,333 
16.67 % 


Renegotiable 


$500,000 
200,000 


Non-Renegotiable 
$500,000 


21.67% 


been increased in the renegotiable 
class and decreased in the non-re- 
gotiable class. 

By so distributing costs, the net 
profit in the non-renegotiable class is 
reduced from $100,000 (Example 1) 
to $83,333 (Example 2), while net 
profit in the renegotiable class is in- 
creased from $100,000 to $116,667. 
Such a profit statement is obviously 
misleading. 


Example 3 


If it were practicable to allocate 
specific costs to this additional busi- 
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OBODY likes to be barked at. This holds particularly for those who 
owe you money. They want to pay you — the trick is to help them do 

it... promptly! 
The way the collection of your doubtful ac- | Local and Nation-Wide! 
counts is handled DECIDES how quickly you | --- There is a Credit Men's 


Association in your city, affiliated 
with 115 others throughout the 
country. It is at your service. 


are paid, and how much you get. This is why 
you always should let credit men handle your 
collections. They know how — without barking! 


Collection Bureaus 
of 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
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ness, the results would be far dif- 
ferent, as shown by the table on 
page 20. 

Note that the entire cost of sales 
of the additional business has prop- 
erly been charged to the renegotiable 
class. 

This method of allocating costs di- 
rectly to the additional sales would 
show the true profit in the non-re- 
negotiable class and in the renegoti- 
able class. However, inasmuch as the 
war volume part of the regular sales 
cannot be identified in terms of 
specific units, it is necessary to dis- 
tribute total costs on the basis of 
total sales. 

These statements. and examples 
illustrate how a manufacturer can be 
misled into believing that he is earn- 
ing a greater dollar profit in the re- 
negotiable class than is actually the 
case—because this method of dis- 
tributing costs on the basis of total 
sales unfairly takes some of the net 
profit out of the non-renegotiable 
class and shifts it into the renegotiable 
class. To return to the Government 
a part of this profit on the renegoti- 
able volume, when not actually made 
on this war volume, is unjustified. 
Yet renegotiation cases are being re- 
viewed and settled on just this basis. 

The foregoing statements also ap- 
ply to Lend-Lease contracts, in that 
they reveal that cutting prices on 
Lend-Lease contracts on standard 
commercial articles, for the purpose 
of introducing branded merchandise 
in foreign markets, is more expensive 
than appears on the surface. While 
there may be merit in this practice, it 
must be remembered that Lend-Lease 
sales are classed as renegotiable war 
business, and the profit results are 
bound to be unfavorable to the non- 
renegotiable volume in the same man- 
ner as shown in the examples on page 
20. Therefore, the loss which may 
have been considered advertising ex- 
pense is greater than estimated. 

From what has been said it would 
seem obvious that if a company in re- 
negotiation proceedings must empley 
an accounting method of spreading 
costs pro-rata over total sales volume, 
then the Government renegotiation 
refund method is superior to price 
concessions, because it safeguards the 
civilian profit which is non-renegoti- 
able. 
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Foreign Trade 
(Continued from page 11) 


we know to whom we are lending, to 
what use the proceeds are to be put, 
what are the assurances of repay- 
ment, and what are the economic 
policies to be followed, especially 
with regard to providing equal op- 
portunity for American trade with- 
out discrimination. 

Finally, the hour of decision has 
arrived. The choice before us is be- 
tween cooperation with other nations 
through some form of international 
organization or unlimited free-for-all 
enterprise that leads to anarchy and 
a third world war. The important 
thing now is that we agree on cer- 
tain sound principles of human re- 
lations and free ourselves of some 


of the errors which have become a 


part of our economic thinking and 
thus create conditions favorable for 
progress. But no international agree- 
ment will of itself guarantee peace 
and justice. “It must be supported 
by the will, courage and intelligence 
of the masses of the people and their 
leaders.” If this time the nations 
succeed in establishing a strong, pros- 
perous world economy, as I believe 
they are determined to do, it will le 
because an alert and well informed 
public opinion demands the applica- 
tion of the tenets of the golden rule 
through a strong international or- 
ganization and supports the states- 
men and business men in carrying 
it out. 


Eastern Tri-State 
Resolutions 


American Free Enterprise 


The following resolutions were 
adopted at the Eastern Tri-State Con- 
ference: 


This Tri-State Credit Conference 
recognizes that our established finan- 
cial and banking institutions have 
long provided a source of credit and 
funds to commerce and industry and 
are an important factor in the de- 
velopment of American free enter- 
prise ; and that there has been marked 
tendency of government through the 
creation of a multiplicity of Federal 
lending agencies, to compete, which, 
if continued, might result in the seri- 
ous impairment of the usefulness of 
community banks ; resolved : 


That it is the sense of this confer- — 
ence that every effort be used to en- 
courage the fullest possible use of our 
community banks and institutions by 
those requiring bank credit, and that 
we strongly discourage the use of 
governmental lending agencies where 
the need can be met by the regularly 
established banks or bankers. 


Disposal of Surplus Material 


There will be a great quantity of 
surplus war material to be disposed of 
at the close of the present conflict, and 
that the forced sale of this mate- 
rial through professional liquidators 
would be highly detrimental to regu- 
larly established businesses, which are 
vitally necessary to the employment of 
many individuals, and the well-being 
of the business of the country, both 
large and small; be it resolved: 

That vigorous action be taken 
through all channels at the disposal 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men including appropriate legislation, 
to effect the orderly disposition of any 
surpluses to the end that no hardship 
be worked upon established legitimate 
business concerns. 


Termination of Contracts 

The termination of government 
contracts for war goods will doubt- 
less amount to many billions of dol- 
lars and will pose one of the greatest 
credit problems of reconversion from 
war to peace, and, whereas: 

We believe it to be of the utmost 
importance that prompt adjustment 
and expeditious settlement be made to 
avoid the stoppage or disastrous slow- 
ing down of business, now therefore 
be it resolved : 

That every member of the Na- - 
tional Association of Credit Men be 
strongly urged to bring all proper 
pressure to bear upon such customers 
of theirs as have terminated contracts, 
also upon the subcontractors involved 
to determine with all possible speed 
the claims of both contractors and 
subcontractors ; and be it further re- 
solved : 

That all members of the National 
Association of Credit Men urge in all 
proper ways all government officials 
and agencies to make prompt and full 
settlement of all claims properly filed 
and allowed, and where for any rea- 
son full settlement of claims cannot 
be made that as large a percentage of 
claims as possible be immediately paid 
pending the prompt adjustment of the 
balance. 
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creat Accounting IF Hictory Reneats. ..Wil YOU Foot the Bil? 











r 
y Chicago: A special course in Account- 
t ing for Credit Purposes is being given 





through the co-operation of The Chicago 
Association of Credit Men and the Central 

YMCA College under the direction of the 400% 
Association’s Educational Committee of 

which George E. Hedman, Kester Solder 
Company, is the chairman. 

The class meets once a week for 16 
weeks on Wednesday evenings. The in- 
structor is K. W. Kohtala, long active in 
Association work, a Certified Public Ac- 
countant, and for 24 years credit manager 
of the Empire Paper Company. 

Some 75 credit executives are taking 300% 
the Association’s Introductory Course in 
Credit Management also directed by the 
Educational Committee and in co-operation 
with the Credit Women’s Club of Chicago 
and the Central YMCA College. 

Arthur L, Stang, credit manager of the 
Cracker Jack Company, will conduct the 
course in “Principles and Practices” im- 
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after World War I 
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] mediately following the introductory course. 200% 
t 

; Griffith New Head 

' | Of Memphis Zebras 

» Memphis: The Annual Election of the 






Memphis Herd of the Royal Order of 
Zebras was held with an initiation at which 
time the following were initiated into its 
mysteries: Alex W. Smith, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.; R. E. White, Magee Oil 
Co.; Claude Rutledge, Liberty Cash Gro- 
cers, Inc. 

A delicious barbecue menu with refresh- 
ments was had and the election resulted as 
follows : 

Exalted Superzeb, DeWitt Griffith; 
M.N.A. of A., Millard French; R. J. Ben 
Gruber; T.H.P.B., Lester Scott; S.K. of 
Z., Jack Morris; J.K. of Z., Roy A. 


Brown Zebratary, Eddie Correll. After World Warr ©... tcom the 1919 level . . . the number 


The Memphis Herd of the Royal Order of commercial and industrial failures jumped 267% in three years; current liabili- 
of Zebras has qualifiedly pledged itself to ties involved jumped 450%. 
greatly increase the membership of our 
Association and Alex W. Smith, one of wd ad History Repec: ? No one knows. That’s why manu- 
the candidates above mentioned, has more facturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit 
than qualified by securing four new mem- Insurance... and why you need it too. 


be ithin the last sixty days. 
aE Cee Mette ee American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your accounts receiv- 
able for goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can’t. Don't face 

































12 New Members Are the uncertain future unprotected. Write now for more information to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 47, First National Bank Building, 
Greeted at Boston Dinner Tiabeieacuee's, Maestiadd 
Boston: Twelve new members of the FA “OPacem—— 


Boston Association were greeted at the 
September 26 meeting which was featured —__——_ 
by an address by Frank Vining Smith and O223N 


Howard O. Frye. Mr. Frye’s subject was Bi N A m : 
“Business Today and Tomorrow.” i AMERICAN \ erican 
Members in attendance at this meeting CREOIT INDEMNITY | e 
were told of the general membership pro- MTT Credit Insurance 
aME me) | 


gram now being conducted throughout the 
Pays You When 


country by N.A.C.M. Associations. James 
Your Customers Can’t 





President 













A. Mawn, former National Director, ex- . oe eS y 
plained the plan and called for volunteers 
to assist in following up the local features 
of this important program. 







OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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When the Government Finances 


A young man went to work in 
a shoe store. His wages were 
w not high but he was thrifty. 
He held his living expenses 
down to the minimum, saved every 
cent he possibly could and when he 
had $800 gathered together started 
a little store of his own. He con- 
tinued to practice thrift and worked 
longer hours than before because 
after he closed his store at night 
there was bookkeeping to be done. 

His little store prospered and 
grew. He added new departments 
and in the course of time he devel- 
oped it into a full fledged department 
store. He did this through hard work, 
the thrifty and effective use of the 
capital he had available and intelli- 
gent management. His story is that 
of thousands of successful retail busi- 
ness concerns. It is the story back 
of our great corporations which either 
were built up from the small begin- 
rings or resulted through consolidat- 
ing and combining small but pros- 
perous smaller companies into one 
large corporation. It is the story of 
all highly successful American busi- 
ness. 

This being true it is well, from 
a credit point of view, to consider 
the possibilities during the business 
expansion which will take place at the 
end of the present war. The govern- 
ment, already, has promised to finance 
those veterans who wish to complete 
their college educations or wish to 
take special vocational or educational 
courses. It also has been suggested 
that veterans who wish to go into 
business and lack all the capital they 
require should be aided by the gov- 
ernment at least to the extent of hav- 
ing the money, loaned them by banks, 
guaranteed. Veterans of this war 
who decide to start businesses of 
their own are likely to find it much 
easier to obtain all the financial back- 
ing they think they need than ever 
has been the case in the past. The 
ease with which money is obtained 
for business ventures may make a 
great deal of difference in the ulti- 
mate success attained. 
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By J. E. BULLARD 
Special Writer 


A peculiarity of human nature is 
that when the start is easy and highly 
successful, further progress fre- 
quently is disappointing. Those would 
be authors who have the misfortune 
to sell their first efforts to the first 
editor to whom they are submitted 
usually never become famous. Like- 
ly, they never are able to sell another 
story. Those, on the other hand, who 
work for five, ten or even fifteen 
years before they sell a story, go right 
on becoming more and more popular 
and prosperous. 

Starting with very limited capital, 
# man went into a retail business 
at a location and at a time best suited 
to his venture. From the day he 
opened his store he made money. 
He seemed on the way to a spectacu- 
larly successful business career. As 
his money accumulated, however, he 
came to have an exaggerated opinion 
of his business ability. He neglected 
his store more and more. He failed 
to watch expenses. In a relatively 
few years after he started in business 
he had lost all the money he had 
made, was back about where he was 
in the first place and never was able 
to make a new start. 


In contrast with this man there 
are thousands of others who failed 
time after time and were reduced 
to a point where succeeding seemed 
out of the question before they finally 
made the start which led them to suc- 
cess. To the degree it is made easy 
for a young man to make a good 
start in business, the chances of ulti- 
mate success appear to be limited. 
Hence, the returning veterans who 
are financed either directly or indi- 
rectly in their business ventures need 
to be guided with much greater care 
than would be the case were it con- 
siderably more difficult to get started. 

That veteran who has managed to 
save enough out of his service pay 
together with any discharge allow- 
ance he may get, to make a start in 
business and who is convinced it is 
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better to begin on such a small scale 
he can finance the business himself 
without borrowing any money, is 
likely to prove to be a good credit 
risk. At any rate, he is worth watch- 
ing, guiding and co-operating with. 
He, very likely, has the stuff from 
which successful and prosperous 
business men are made. 


Army Life Changes Views 


HERE is another factor connect- 

ed with credit granting which is 
well worth considering. The young 
men who will return as veterans of 
this war, and all other young men in 
their age groups, have grown up 
during a period when thrift and hard 
work have not been considered the 
virtues they were when most of the 
present prosperous business enter- 
prises were started. They grew up 
in a depression during which the 
philosophy of spending and _ short 
work weeks was fostered. Experi- 
ence in the armed seryices during 
the war will have changed the point 
of view of many. They will have 
been brought to realize the necessity 
of long hours of labor to gain an 
objective. Those in or out of the 
services who have not had overseas 
experience may not have had this 
hard fact impressed upon their minds 
to as great a degree. 
"Past records have demonstrated 
that present business firms which are 
highly successful had their begin- 
nings with men who started with 
limited capital but were hard and in- 
telligent workers. They did not spare 
themselves and they made each dollar 
they possessed work just as hard as 
they could make that dollar work. It 
is a practical impossibility to find a 
highly successful firm which was 
started and made successful by a 
young man possessed of all the capi- 
tal he could possibly use and who 
considered himself such a good busi- 
ness man he need not work very 
hard himself. There may be such 
cases but the writer in long years 
of search for one has failed to find a 
single example which means such 
specification. 
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After the war, however, it is quite 

possible that many men who start in 
business will have been discouraged 
during their formative years by the 
government which will finance them 
to practice thrift and to work hard. 
It may be they will look upon Uncle 
Sam as an extremely rich uncle who 
is not in favor of the sort of hard and 
continuous work which has made busi- 
ness concerns successful in the past 
and, anyhow, one who owes them 
much for the services they have ren- 
dered him during the war. To the 
degree this attitude of mind exists 
among those starting in business it 
raises a serious credit hazard to 
those who sell that new firm on any 
terms short of cash on delivery. 


Failure Record Startling 


ORMALLY, only a small frac- 

tion of those who start in busi- 
ness succeed in keeping their enter- 
prises going concerns for as many 
as ten years. Even a smaller frac- 
tion of those businesses which are 
started after the war may keep go- 
ing that long. Where the financing 
is done in the usual manner of the 
past, where the man who starts does 
so with money he has saved himself 
or that which he borrows from 
friends or relatives who have confi- 
dence in him, no new and unknown 
problems are created. When the 
government lends direct or guaran- 
tees bank loans to those who start 
new enterprises which fail, then the 
government quite naturally will have 
first lien on any assets which may 
be left. The question then arises in 
regard to what the government will 
do with them. 

When it is private money which 
is involved, the assets may be sold 
for what they will bring or the en- 
terprise may be continued under 
new management. For example, there 
have been instances when one or 
more creditors have found that con- 
tinuing a given business under effi- 
cient management has resulted in 
bringing a degree of prosperity to 
it which has made possible the pay- 
ing off of all liabilities in full. 

Now, when the government starts 
lending to new enterprises, especially 
providing the initial capital, what 
will be its policy when a venture 
fails? Will it sell the assets and 
take the loss? Will it see to it that 
all creditors are paid in full? Will 
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BLOOD... 


TEARS... 


must not be shed in vain 


Wasted are sweat, blood and tears without the tan- 
gible products of industrial might. From production 
will come victory today ...a more abundant life 
tomorrow. We in America have built the world’s 
greatest industrial capacity . .. and we must guard 
it well. Insurance, in supplying this protection, is 
shielding America’s most vital asset for peace or war. 


Your U.S. F. & G. agent is familiar with wartime 
insurance problems, business and personal. For your 
protection, get in touch with him today; you'll find 
him listed in your ’phone book. 


‘‘Consult your insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer’’ 
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1945 Edition 


Credit Manual 


of 
Commercial Laws 


because of necessary restrictions on paper will be issued in a limited edition. So we 
urge members of the National Association of Credit Men to send in their orders at 


once for this important hand-book of the laws of trade. 


V-DAY WILL BRING A 
REVERSION TO THE BASIC 
LAWS OF CONTRACTS 


Many revisions in State Laws made during the past year will be included in this new 
Credit Manual. The laws of Contracts, Sales, Cancellations, Collections are covered 


in a way the business man can understand. . 


Place Your Order Now for This Important Book Which 
Is Now in its 38th Annual Edition 


Special Pre-Publication Price to Members 


The regular price of the Manual, 1945 Edition, will be $6.50. However, members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men are entitled to a special pre-publication price of $4.75. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION TODAY 


National Association of Credit Men 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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‘it undertake to operate that enter- 
prise itself? If it chooses the latter 
course what affect will it have upon 
the future of competing enterprises 
in the same field? 

The most efficient management is 
not found within the government 
structure. In the case of the United 
States this is partly due to the fact 
it was planned that way at the be- 
ginning when the general plan of 
government was drawn up. It was 
considered more desirable that there 
be the minimum danger of the gov- 
ernment gaining so much power over 
the people it would take away their 
freedom so that government un- 
dertakings be efficiently managed. 
When competing with private busi- 
ness, however, the government does 
enjoy certain very definite advan- 
tages. It does not have' to pay all 
the taxes a private enterprise does. 
It can obtain money at a much lower 
rate of interest. It does not have to 
make a profit or even to meet ex- 
penses to keep an enterprise going. 


Government Becomes a 
Competitor 


HERE are a number of things, 

therefore, which can happen 
when the government directly or in- 
directly finances new business enter- 
prises. One of them is to keep the 
enterprise a going concern after it 
has failed and to do so even if it 
continues to show a loss when 
profit and loss statements are drawn 
up on the same basis as though it 
still were a private enterprise. Should 
this be done a type of competition 
can. be created for the remaining 
private enterprises which makes it 
difficult if not impossible for them to 
continue to be good credit risks. 

When there is government financ- 
ing there always is danger just this 
will happen. Therefore, it becomes 
increasingly important that credit be 
extended to government financed 
private enterprises to the degree and 
in such a manner there will be the 
least danger of liabilities ever ex- 
ceeding assets. Where all financing 
is private, business failures are noth- 
ing like the menace they can be if 


All the Cash you may need 


To Finance All 
Equipment 
New or Used 


We will finance all your 
purchases of new or used 
machinery and equipment 
from manufacturers or the 
Government, under one 
uniform, low-cost plan with 
payments over a period of 
years. Details on request. 


OU CAN arrange immediately to have all 

the outside cash you may need in changing 
over your business for peacetime operation . . . 
and in carrying it through to self-supporting 
profit. Moreover, you can make this foresighted 
arrangement under a simple, flexible plan which 
involves no interférence with your management... 
places no restrictions on your operation. 


This service lets you carry forward your 
reconversion program under your own control 
. .. with a known supply of cash ready to use 
when you need it. It eliminates the possibility 
that any delay in turning wartime assets 
into cash can hold you back in the race for 
civilian markets. 


Take the first step now. Write, wire or tele- 
phone the nearest office listed below and let us 
give you full information. 


Commercial Credit Company 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


the financing is done by the govern- 
ment. If the financing is done by a 
government which has discouraged 
thrift and hard work in and out of 
the government, has not indicated 
any too great faith in private enter- 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 
Baltimore * New York = Chicago = Los Angeles = San Francisco » Portland, Ore: 
Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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prise and has set up a tax structure 
which increases the difficulty of mak- 
ing a success of any business, the 
danger becomes a menace. 

Though the degree to which the 
government will go in financing new 
business enterprises after the war 
is not known, it is too soon to study 
the possibilities and the dangers of 
such a course. Since, it has already 
been decided to finance further edu- 
cation for those veterans who desire 
more education and there will be 
more veterans who have to make a 
rew start in life when they come 
home who will not desire to continue 
their education than who will, it fol- 
lows that these others can be ex- 
pected to demand that they be given 
assistance in getting the new starts 
they want. Therefore, if a veteran 
wants to start a business rather than 
go to college or vocational school 
to prepare himself for a profession or 
a better job, it is pretty certain to 
appear to some 10 million returning 
veterans that the government should 
finance the business he wants to 
start. Ten million individuals, to- 
gether with their families and friends 


1867 from Russia by Secre- 
tary William H. Seward for 
$7,200,000. 

Two years before this im- 
portant event in our history, 
Millers National Insurance 
Company was founded. This 
time-tested institution has 
nation-wide agency represen- 
tation to take care of your prop- 
erty insurance requirements. 


Miser was purchased in 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
if trance Company 


ILLINOIS FIRE 
l ] e Compa 
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represent too much political power 
to be ignored by any group of politi- 
cians or any party. Even though they 
are not in complete agreement on 
any given point, they still can get 
about anything they demand. It be- 
comes rather obvious, therefore, that 
private enterprise is almost certain 
to be financed to a greater degree by 
the government after the war than 
it ever has been before. 


Will Uncle Sam Be In 
Business? 


W HETHER or not this will 

lead to extended government 
ownership and operation of more 
and more small enterprises depends 
largely upon the attitude of the ad- 
ministration in power toward private 
enterprise and also upon the policy 
adopted by those who grant credit 
to these enterprises. 

If every possible assistance is 
ctfered these new enterprises in an 
etfort to guide them toward success, 
if all credit granting is based upon 
certified profit and loss statements 
drawn up every month, if the ability 
of those who have started the enter- 
prises is given due weight and enter- 
prises which cannot succeed are sal- 
vaged before it is too late, the pro- 
portion of failures can be reduced 
and more and more private capital 
substituted for government capital. 

In the early days of the electric 
power industry, manufacturers of 
power generating machinery and 
equipment might have to accept notes 
or bonds of a company as part pay- 
ment for what was sold to struggling 
young companies. Not all these com- 
panies by any means, were so well 
and efficiently managed they were 
able to pay off those notes or bonds 
when they were due. In fact a com- 
pany might be operating hopelessly 
in the red. Yet, under better man- 
agement such companies might be 
made prosperous. To change the 
management, the manufacturer might 
have to foreclose and take over the 
company. In the course of time it 
might have taken over so many com- 
panies it became desirable to organize 
a holding company to do the manag- 
ing of them all. If this was not 
done the services of a management 
company might be secured toward 
the end that there be the best en- 
gineering and business management 
of the properties and the manufac- 
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turer be able to realize on his notes ; 
or bonds. 


A Threat to Private 
Enterprise 


O a somewhat lesser degree, of 

course, this has been done in 
other industries. It is quite possible 
it will be necessary to employ some 
such method in the future to as great 
an extent as practical to salvage every 
government financed private enter- 
prise toward the end that private en- 
terprise as a whole be retained. In 
any case, it, ‘is becoming more and 
more obvious that business failures 
should be reduced to the minimum if 
the maximum prosperity is to be 
realized for the nation as a whole. 
When a man fails in business, when 
he becomes bankrupt, his creditors 
have to divide his assets among them 
and call it square. The difference 
between what the creditors get and 
what is due them represents an ex- 
pense which ultimately must be paid 
by the consumer in the form of retail 
prices that much higher than they 
would be had there been no credit 
losses. 

Two important factors in retailer 
failures in the past have been lack 
of knowledge of costs and losses due 
to lack of care in granting credit. 
Under credit granting also could be 
included carelessness in following up 
collections. A grocer who had been 
doing a prosperous business before 
the depression continued to give 
credit to customers who were unable 
to pay. It was not long before he 
could not pay his creditors and he 
wound up in bankruptcy. Another 
man bought a little store which had 
not proved profitable to its previous 
owner. He granted limited credit to 
anyone who asked for it but insisted 
that the bill be paid on the customers 
next pay day. If it was not paid, he 
gave that customer no more credit 
till the bill was paid in full. He said 
his credit losses were extremely 
small. Customers who were not pay- 
ing their bills at other stores paid 
him, because he saw to it that they 
never owed him more than they could 
pay out of one pay envelope. A man 
who started a little garage never ex- 
tended credit to anyone not even 
to some of the millionaire customers 
he had. He explained his capital was 


_so limited he had to use every cent 


in the business and could not afford 
to have any money at all tied up in 
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credit accounts. It is hardly neces- 
sary to mention that this man’s busi- 
ness grew and that he made money. 

When credit is extended to any 
business man it is not a bad idea to 
keep informed in regard to how he is 
extending credit and how successful 
he is in collecting what is due him. 
When unemployment began to in- 
crease after 1929 a wholesaler selling 
largely to garages started collecting 
from his customers at weekly inter- 
vals and thus forced them to collect 
from their customers on each pay 
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day. As a result both this wholesaler 
and his customers were able to re- 
main in business. 


Such methods as these are rather 
certain to be more universally ap- 
plied in the future than they have 
been in the past. In fact it may be 
necessary to give them wide applica- 
tion if private enterprise is to be 
preserved. Business mortality in this 
country, in the past, has been ex- 
tremely high. Human mortality has 
been reduced to a marked degree in 
the past fifty years. The better 
showing of the present is due in no 
small measure to better prenatal and 
better infant care. There is every 
reason to believe that what has suc- 
ceeded in the case of human beings 
will succeed as well in the case of 
private enterprises. 

If before a new enterprise is born 
those who start it have impressed 
upon them what they must do to have 
it grow up a strong and healthy con- 
cern and if every firm granting 
credit to it spares no effort to pre- 
vent it from being afflicted with any 
of the ailments which cause such in- 
fant undertakings to die, mortality 


.most certainly will be decreased. In 


business the credit grantor, the credit 
man, bears much the same relation- 
ship to the health of the concerns to 


which sales are made as the family | 


physician does to the health of a 
family. Specialists may have to be 
called in from time to time but there 
is no one better able to keep his 
finger on the pulse of a customer’s 
business, to watch its blood-pressure 
and temperature than the credit man. 

At no time in the past has private 
enterprise faced the menaces_ it 
faces now. Nation after nation has 
turned to a greater and greater de- 
gree in the direction of some form 
of socialism. Though people may 
abhor monopoly in private business, 
they fail to realize how much more 
abhorrent monopoly of all enterprise 
by the government can be. Not only 
is private enterprise on trial through- 
out the world but unless it finds some 
way in which to save its life it is 
being sentenced to death. In those 
nations, however, where it manages 
to survive there is good reason to be- 
lieve it will become stronger than it 
would have had it not been forced to 
fight so hard for its very existence. 
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‘The ELECTRIC EYE 
that works for thousands 
of Credit Departments 


‘Tae electric eye makes automatic inspection of many types of 
materials, indicating their perfection, or disclosing their faults. 


Similarly— Credit Interchange Automatic Revision inspects your 
debtors’ paying record—reports improved financial position, or 
gives you the warning signal of impending difficulties. 


It tells you when to expand credit—when to restrict volume or 
decline further business. 


It performs this vital function for thousands of Credit Managers 
better than they can do it themselves and at less cost. 


* * * 


Ask the Credit Interchange Bureau 


in your area for proof—or write 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 
Offices in more NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 


than 50 principal 


cities. Central 


Bureew, S-Louis. AUS4 Paul Brown Building ST. LOUIS I, MO. 
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A section devoted to 
Credit Association affairs 


600 Register at 
Eastern Tri-State 
at Atlantic City 


The thirtieth annual Tri-State Confer- 
ence of the Associations in New York, 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania held 
at Atlantic City on October 15, 16 and 17 
drew an attendance of more than 600. The 
excellent program, the delightful enter- 
tainment provided by the host Associa- 
tions, the Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pa. and the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Credit Men—sent the large group 
of delegates home with high praise for 
the benefits derived from this important 
business meeting which was devoted to 
“Sound Credit and Freedom of Enter- 
prise.” ‘ 

The conference was under the general 
direction of Harry E. Rhell of Philadel- 
phia and Graham Rothweiler of Newark, 
who, as Councillors of their respective 
Associations, served as co-chairmen of the 
Conference Committee. The Conference 
Executive Committee was composed 
of Richard Breed, Atlantic City Elec- 
tric Company; George B. Jackson, A. 
G. Behn Shoe Company, Arlington, New 
Jersey; J. Stanley Thomas, Secretary of 
the Credit Men’s Association of Eastern; 
Pa.; and William H. Whitney, Secretary 
of the New Jersey Association of Credit 
Men. 

The delegates gathered on Sunday after- 
noon and on Sunday evening joined in the 
general reception and entertainment. The 
conference program opened on Monday 
morning, the first item being an open forum 
on the program of N.A.C.M. The partici- 
pants in this forum were Robert L. Simp- 
son, President of the N.A.C.M,, of C. T. 
Patterson Co., Inc., New Orleans; Joseph 
Rubanow, of Manufacturers Trust Co., 
New York, Vice-President of N.A.C.M.; 
Paul W. Miller, of Atlantic Steel Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., Past President and National 
Chairman of Councillors of N.A.C.M.; 
Kenneth A. Patterson, Legislative Rep- 
resentative of N.A.C.M.; and Edward B. 
Moran, Director of Sales and Promotion 
of N.A.C.M. David A. Weir, Secretary 
and Assistant Executive Manager, was 
also slated to take part in this forum but 
was confined to his bed with a severe cold. 

Honorable Wayne C. Taylor, Under 
Secretary of Commerce, made a stirring 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Copy 
10th of Month 


October Marks Concerted Drive for 
2,500 NewNACM Members by'45 


Louisville: Sam J. Schneider is 
back at his desk as Secretary-Man- 
ager of the Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association after about two and one- 
half years spent in the Army as 
Captain in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment stationed at Fort Jefferson, St. 
Louis. 

His many friends in N.A.C.M. 
will be pleased to know that he has 
entirely recovered from the illness 
which necessitated his retirement 
from the Army post. After a four 
months complete rest, he is now re- 
stored to full health and is again 
devoting all of his time to the man- 
agement of the Louisville Associa- 
tion. 


Central Area Women 


Confer on Club Work 
at Pittsburgh Meet 


Pittsburgh: The fourth annual Con- 
ference of Credit Women in the Central 
area, which was held here at Hotel Schen- 
ley on October 14th and 15th drew 98 


registrations. Of this number 63 came 
from nine out-of-town clubs. There were 
also seven members of the National Credit 
Women’s Executive Committee present. 


The conference opened on Saturday 
evening with a reception followed by a 
dinner. The address at the dinner was 
made by Sara M. Soffel, Judge of the 
Common Pleas Court of Pittsburgh. Her 
subject was “Challenge of Tomorrow.” 
Remarks were also presented by I. L. 
Hillman, a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Pittsburgh Association and 
Chairman of the Credit Education Com- 
mittee, and by H. M. Oliver, Executive 
Manager of the Credit Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

A business session was held on Sunday 
morning after a delightful breakfast. At 
this time reports were made by the Credit 
Women’s Clubs represented and also by 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Half Year Mark Is Ahead 
of All Previous Records 
Checkup Indicates 


While we go to press before the Octo- 
ber 31 membership figures are available, 
we are so close to the figure at the moment 
that it is safe to anticipate the November 
1 membership figures showing a net gain 
since the commencement of our current 
fiscal year (May 1) of in excess of 700. 

Checking back into the records for 
twenty years, we fail to find any year in 
which the membership increase at the half- 
way mark of the year matched or sur- 
passed this record. It gives every reason- 
able indication that the ambitious goal of 
E. L. Blaine, Jr., Chairman of the National 
Membership Executive Committee, for 2500 
net gain in the year will be reached or 
possibly surpassed. 

Earlier in the year the Membership 
Executive Committee set a membership 
quota for each one of the 120 local af- 
filiated Associations. This quota asked 
for a minimum gain of 12.8%, which 
would total 2541. Six Associations have 
attained their quotas as of October 20, with 
several other Associations very closely 
approaching their annual quota figures, all 
setting a pace of spectacular achievement 
for the balance. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee, was the first 
Association to attain its quota, reporting 
it on September 2. Chattanooga com- 
menced the year with 83 members; a quota 
of 20% increase was set for them, which 
was attained on September 2. They now 
exceed 130%. Former National Associa- 
tion Director, C. Callaway, Jr., Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Georgia, 
is Chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee, and to him as well as President L. A. 
McWhorter, Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills, 
and G. Royal Neese, Secretary, and the 
many others who have contributed to this 
outstanding achievement, our compliments! 

Denver, Colorado, commencing the year 
with 151 members and a quota of 16%, or 
175 members, announced the attaining of 
the same at the dinner meeting, at which 
they acted as hosts to the National Asso- 
ciation Board of Directors’ meeting in 
their city on September 22. The second 
Association to achieve this honor. Com- 
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pliments to Membership Committee Chair- 
man A. R. Wilson, Auto Equipment Com- 
pany, as well as President Vincent C. 
Barnhart, Mine & Smelter Supply Com- 
pany, and Secretary J. B. McKelvy. 

Austin, Texas, is third to attain the 
honor, reporting a 50% increase, and an 
all-time high, increase during early Octo- 
ber. Our compliments to President M. O. 
Rester and Secretary H. C. Barnhart. 

A delegation of nearly 50% of the mem- 
bers of the Triple Cities Association of 
Credit Men, Binghamton, New York, ar- 
rived at the Tri-State Annual Credit Con- 
ference in Atlantic City, October 16-17, 
with the announcement that their quota 
of 14%, bringing their membership to 60, 
and an all time high, had been attained, 
and further announced that they had raised 
their own quota to 70 members, pledg- 
ing the securing of the additional ten be- 
fore April 30. We salute this aggressive 
spirit of the Triple Cities group, and par- 
ticularly the President Thos. A. Scalese, 
Chas. Millar & Son Company, and Miss 
Bess R. Havens, Secretary. 


Tacoma, Washington, is the fifth Asso- 
ciation to attain its membership quota of 
13%, bringing their total to 115 on the 
17th of October, and attaining an all time 
high record in membership of this Asso- 
ciation. Our compliments to Warren J. 
Watt, Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, Henry Willis, Nalley’s, Inc., Presi- 
dent, and G. C. Whipple, Secretary. 

The sixth Association to exceed its quota 
and likewise establish a new all time high 
in membership is Amarillo, Texas. They 
started the year with a quota of 48 and 
have now reported a total of 50, and 
promise that will be substantially in- 
creased before the conclusion of the fiscal 
year. Our compliments and best wishes 
for continued progress to Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, Mr. Hollis T. 
Russell, Amarillo Paper Company, Acting 
President Wm. W. Lynes, McDonald 
Auto Supply Company, and Mrs. L. Mc- 
Gavern, Secretary, as well as to James L. 
Vance, El Paso, Texas, District Secre- 
tary- Manager. 

There are several other Associations 
who need one or two members to attain 
their quota who probably will qualify be- 
fore the November 1 tabulation is made, 
and it is the hope and ambition of the 
National Membership Executive Commit- 
tee that this number may be substantially 
increased before our next publication date. 


New York Seeking 
3000 Membership 


New York: First Vice-President Earl 
N. Felio, of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association, who is also chairman of the 
Membership Committee of the New York 
organization, has pledged the Board of 
Directors a membership totalling 3,000 by 
the end of 1944. Mr. Felio announces that 
he feels sure that this can be accomplished 
because of the enthusiasm displayed by 
those now hard at work in membership 
promotion. 
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Secretarial Council at Work 
On Broad Association Program 


At the Omaha Convention, by the au- 
thority of the Board of Directors of the 
National Association, there was organized 
a Secretarial Council. Vice-Presidents 
from each Division were elected by the 
Secretaries from these Divisions. The elec- 
tion resulted in the choice of the following 
men: 

Raymond Hough—New York Credit 
Men’s Assn., New York City, N. Y.; Ken 
S. Thomson—Cleveland Assn. of Credit 
Men, Cleveland, Ohio; Arthur Johnson— 
Los Angeles Credit Men’s Assn., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

These three vice-chairmen were author- 


ized to select a general chairman and Don 
E. Neiman, Des Moines was named. 


On the 18th and 19th of August there 
was a meeting of the Executive Committee 
in Chicago with the National President, 
Robert L. Simpson. At this meeting a 
definite program was laid out with which 
the members of the Association should be 
familiar. 


The thought of the Council was that 
first everything should be done to im- 
prove the product. This means that so 
far as the Associations are concerned, that 
the best ideas of all Associations should 
be assembled and then this information 
put in the hands of each and every Secre- 
tary of a local Association throughout the 
country. Everything possible will be done 
to try to help educate the Secretaries and 
assist them in their work so that they can 
render a better service to their members. 

The Committee then discussed the ques- 
tion of what should be the objective of 
the Council and a resolution was prepared 
which was presented to the National Board 
at Denver, and was approved by them. 
This resolution reads as follows: 

“A definite program for increased mem- 
bership should be inaugurated. The purpose: 
To attain certain objectives resulting in a 
stronger Association both Nationally and 
locally, and bringing the benefits of the 
Association to all credit men regardless 
of geographical location. To be under the 
direction of the National President. 
Objectives: 

1. A 10-year program culminating with 
our 60th Anniversary. 

2. A National Membership in 1955 of 
40,000 

3. An Association or Credit Club in 
every Manufacturing or Distributing Cen- 
ter with not less than one in every state 
and territory. 

Methods of Accomplishment: 

1. Stimulation of full sense of MEM- 
BERSHIP responsibility and realization 
of the benefits to be derived therefrom. 

2. Development and coordination of the 
activities of SECRETARIES through the 
Secretarial Council enabling the Secre- 
taries to best assist the members in at- 
taining their objective. 

3. Leadership and participation by 
NATIONAL OFFICERS and DIREC- 
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TORS through Local Presidents and 
Councillors. 

4. Promotional activity through adver- 
tising and field work by NATIONAL 
STAFF. 

“Full realization of the program can be 
accomplished by the continuity of effort 
and the whole-hearted participation on the 
part of the Membership, the Secretaries, 
and the National Officers, Directors and 
Staff.” 

The Committee felt that this was a 
Program in which all can join without re- 
gard to what their respective interests in 
the Association are. The members, be- 
cause each additional member that is added 
increase$ the benefits to be derived by them. 
Increased membership means increased In- 
terchange Service. Increased membership 
means increased business for the Adjust- 
ment Bureaus and the Collection Depart- 
ments. Increased membership and_ in- 
creased Associations means that the Na- 
tional Legislative Programs can be more 
effectively carried through. It will be seen 
that from every angle such a program 
benefits all of those interested. 

The country is divided into three Sales 
Divisions; you might call the three Vice- 
chairmen Divisional Sales Managers. In 
turn each Division is divided into Dis- 
tricts, with District Chairman or District 
Sales Managers, having certain Associa- 
tions under their jurisdiction. In each Dis- 
trict the District Chairman or District 
Sales Manager assumes an obligation to do 
everything possible to assist in building 
up the Associations in that District. 

Each Association is expected to prepare 
prospect cards, giving complete informa- 
tion on the prospect for membership in 
their Association, and lastly there will be 
a very close followup all along the line 
with the idea in view of at the end of 
the ten-year period realizing the goal of 
40,000 members. Not only is this goal the 
objective, but likewise the establishment 
of a Credit Club or Credit Association in 
every market and in every State in this 
country. 

With this outline before you, you can 
well understand the adoption by the Coun- 
cil of the slogan: “The Strength of the 
Pack in the Wolf—The Strength of the 
Wolf is the Pack.” 


Seattle "C" Men Hear 
of "T" Loans from Banker 


Seattle: Ralph H. Morrill, assistant 
manager, Federal Reserve Bank, gave an 
interesting talk at the October 16 meeting 
of the Seattle Association of Credit Men 
held at Hotel Gowman. Mr. Morrill spoke 
of the T Loans as They Affect General 
Creditors and pointed out many sidelights 
on this sort of financing of importance 
to the credit man. He also answered 
questions from the floor which were pre- 
sented by a number of the attending credit 
men. 
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North Central Credit 
Men Hold Annual 
Conference at St. Paul 


St. Paul: The twenty-ninth annual con- 
ference of the North Central Credit Asso- 
ciations was held at the Lowry Hotel in 
St. Paul on October 13 and 14. 

The annual meeting of the Executive 
Council of the North Central area was 


held on Friday morning and a reception. 


and social gathering of visiting delegates 
was held on Friday evening. 

The conference opened Saturday morn- 
ing with a program which included ad- 
dresses by J. K. Underhill, of Duluth; 
Arthur R. Upgren, Vice-President, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Minneapolis; and also a 
general discussion of the program in the 
Minnesota area to promote a state law 
providing for Par Clearance of Checks. 
At the luncheon our five separate indus- 
tries gathered for a short discussion of 
their problems. 

The conference session on Saturday 
afternoon was addressed by B. E. Groom, 
Secretary of the Greater North Dakota 
Association; G. Sidney Houston, manager 
of the Investment Research of the First 
Service Corporation; and also by National 
Director John E. Hoff of Duluth. 

A special luncheon for credit women was 
held on Saturday noon. The Associations 
included in this North Central Conference 
are: Duluth-Superior District Credit As- 
sociation; Fargo-Moorhead Association of 
Credit Men; Grand Forks Association of 
Credit Men; Minneapolis Association of 
Credit Men; and St. Paul Association of 
Credit Men. 

The conference was one of the most 
successful in the recent history of this 
important trade area and proved of great 


benefit to the large number of delegates 
attending. 


Clarence H. Rison 
Succeeds L. W. Jones 
as Grinnell Treas. 


Providence: Llewellyn W. Jones, for 
53 years associated with the Grinnell Cor- 
poration, and for the past 30 years serving 
as Treasurer of that corporation, has re- 
tired. He will, however, continue to serve 
as director and member of the Executive 
Committee and as financial advisor. 

Clarence H. Rison, former National 
Director, N.A.C.M., and a former presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Association of 
Credit Men, has been elected Treasurer 
in place of Mr. Jones. Mr. Rison also was 
recently honored by election to the Board 
of Directors of the National Bank of Com- 
merce and Trust of Providence. 
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2-Day Conference on 
International Credit 
to Mark 25th Year 


The Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
of the National Association of Credit Men 
will celebrate its 25th anniversary at a 
two-day conference on International Credit 
and Finance to be held at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, on November 14 and 15. 
On Tuesday there will be a Bankers Lunch- 
eon and on Wednesday industry groups 
will hold ‘what has been termed a Credit 
Congress luncheon..The program for No- 
vember 14 and also for the 15th calls for 
full sessions both morning and afternoon 
with a discussion of important subjects 
dealing with International Credit and 
Finance. 

Those interested in attending this. con- 
ference should write for information to 
Philip J. Gray, Manager, Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau, National Association 
of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16. 


Wisconsin Credit Men 
Hold One Day Session 
At Milwaukee Oct. 20 


Milwaukee: The 28th annual Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan Credit and Business Con- 
ference was held on Friday, October 20, 
at the Milwaukee Elks Club. Among the 
speakers were Ken W. Haagensen, Man- 
ager of the Post-War Planning Depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce; Russell C. Flom, National 
Director, N.A.C.M., Marathon Corpora- 
tion, Menasha, Wisconsin; R. R. Aurner, 
Professor of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Professor Aurner 
spoke on Improving Business Relations 
through the Credit Department. Kenneth 
A. Patterson, legislative representative of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
described the highlights of the national 
legislative activity of N.A.C.M. 

The conference opened at 9:30 on Fri- 
day morning, and the sessions lasted all 
day. 

Many of the delegates to the conference 
came on Thursday to attend a dinner of 
the membership of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


200 Credit Men 
Volunteer to Aid 
Returning Veterans 


Chicago: More than 280 credit execu- 
tives from large companies represented in 
The Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
have already volunteered their services to 
aid returning war veterans in the proper 
organization of their business. The work 
will be carried on by the War Veterans 
Advisory Committee recently appointed by 
President C. L. Holman, Wilson Brothers. 
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600 Register at 
Eastern Tristate 
at Atlantic City 
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address during this Monday morning ses- 
sion in which he outlined the plans for 
“Aid to Small Business.” A copy of Mr. 
Taylor’s address appears in this issue of 
“Credit and Financial Management.” The 
Presidents’ Luncheon on Monday was pre- 
sided over by Harry E. Rhell, of Philadel- 
phia, co-chairman of the conference. 

On Monday afternoon a round-table dis- 
cussion pointed at the general subject 
“Credit in the Future” was conducted with 
Earl R. Mellen, Executive Vice-President 
and Treasurer of the Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corporation of Newark, New 
Jersey, speaking from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer. Howard W. Minchin, 
former National Director of N.A.C.M. and 
Vice-President and Credit Manager of the 
Requa Electrical Supply Company, Roches- 
ter, spoke from the viewpoint of the whole- 
saler. Ralph S. Dunne, fuel merchant of 
Narberth, Pa., spoke from the viewpoint 
of the retailer and T. Allen Glenn, Jr., 
President of the People’s National Bank 
of Norristown, Pa., spoke from the angle 
of the bank. 

Another feature of the Monday after- 
noon session was an address by Edward 
Paul Smith, a Philadelphia attorney and a 
member of the Planning Committee and 
lecturer on. War Contracts, University of 
Pennsylvania, who spoke on “Credit 
Aspects of War Contracts.” Mr. Smith’s 
address was of deep interest to many of 
the delegates in that he covered phases of 
terminated war contracts which are not 
generally touched upon in such discussions. 

The annual banquet, held on Monday 
evening, was addressed by Henry H. 
Heimann, Executive Manager - on - leave 
whose subject was “Credit in the Post- 
War World.” Mr. Heimann outlined 
some important points which must be con- 
sidered in the long range view of our na- 
tional economy after the European victory 
is assured. 

On Tuesday morning, George E. Whit- 
well, Vice-President in charge of Sales 
of the Philadelphia Electric Company, 
spoke on “Confidence in the Future,” and 
Harold W. Scott, Vice-President and Loan 
Officer of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
spoke on “Meeting Home Front Obliga- 
tions.” 

On Sunday afternoon, the Councillors, 
Presidents and Secretaries of the Associa- 
tions in the No. 2 District had a very 
interesting session. This session for the 
most part dealt with the activities of the 
eleven Associations which are members 
of the Tri-State Conference. 


Have You Ordered Your 
1945 Credit Manual? 
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Central Area Women 
Confer on Club Work 
at Pittsburgh Meet 


(Continued from Page 31) 


members of the National Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee. The reports pre- 
sented indicated continued progress among 
the Credit Women’s groups with special 
emphasis being put forth this year on new 
memberships in the National Association. 

At the Sunday morning session the invi- 
tation of the Minneapolis Club was accept- 
ed for the 1945 Credit Women’s Confer- 
ence. Alice Neff, Williams & Co., Inc., 
President of the Pittsburgh Credit Wo- 
men’s Club, served as official hostess, who 
presided at both the dinner session and 
the breakfast meeting. Mercedes Roeser, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., Pittsburgh, was 
general chairman of the committee for 
entertaining the Credit Women’s Confer- 
ence. 

Delegates were in attendance from the 
following cities: Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, Milwaukee, 


Minneapolis, Toledo and New York. The. 


members of the Credit Women’s National 
Executive Committee present at the con- 
ference were: Blanche Scanlon, Vice- 
Chairman; Marie Ferguson, Secretary; 
Lucy Kilmer, Loretta Fischer, Frances 
Sauer, Marie Schimpeler, and Margaret 
Weitzel. Also present were three past 
chairmen of the National Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee. These were Irene 
Austin, Alleen Harrison and S. Jane White. 


Our Distaff Side 


New York: The New York Credit 
Women’s Group started off the fall season 
at its October 5th meeting when the gen- 
eral subject was “Know Your Associa- 
tion.” Miss Ida Hill, of Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, outlined the purpose and aims of 
the women’s group and explained the 
progress that has been made since the 
first women’s group was organized in 1924. 
Miss Lillian Guth, Emerson, New York, 
Inc., who is chairman of the National 
Credit Women’s Executive Committee, 
gave a short address on “What Your As- 
sociation Has to Offer.” Miss Marion E. 
King, of Richard Hudnut, also gave a 
short talk on the effort being put forth 
by the New York Credit Women’s Group 
in the membership campaign. It was de- 
cided by the New York Credit Women 
to forego the usual Christmas party, the 
cost of such a party being contributed by 
each member to a fund to buy Christmas 
packages for the service men. 


Chicago: The Chicago Credit Women’s 
Club celebrated its 18th anniversary with 
a “Know Your Association” program at 
its October meeting. At this session a set 
of colored slides, recently prepared by the 
Membership Committee of the Chicago As- 
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Bess R. Havens Honored 


At the annual banquet of the 
Eastern Tri-State Conference held 
in Atlantic City on Monday evening, 
October 16th, Miss Bess R. Havens, 
Credit Department, First National 
Bank of Binghamton, New York, 
was especially honored for fifteen 
years service as Secretary of the 
District No. 2 Conference. Miss 
Havens was presented with a gold 
ring on which was mounted a black 
onyx which was engraved with the 
seal of the National Association of 
Credit Men. In presenting the ring 
to Miss Havens, she was compli- 
mented on the effectiveness of her 
enthusiastic cooperation which has 
done much to make the Eastern Tri- 
State Conference one of the most 
important in N.A.C.M. 


sociation of Credit Men, was shown to the 
credit women. This set of slides demon- 
strates the activities of N.A.C.M. as a 
trade association, as a professional organi- 
zation and as a service organization. The 
unanimous vote of the credit women pres- 
ent praised the slides as being very help- 
ful in the program adopted by the credit 
women for this year “Know Your Asso- 
ciation.” 


Atlanta: The Atlanta Wholesale Credit 
Women has had two prominent speakers at 
their recent meetings. Miss Anise Troth, 
President of the Atlanta Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, made an intensely 
interesting speech at the September meet- 
ing—her subject “The Future of Women 
in Business.” Carlyle. Fraser, Vice Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
was guest speaker at the October meeting. 
He addressed the Club in a most interest- 
ing and entertaining manner on “Post 
War International Trade.” At the October 
meeting Ethel Pritchett, King Hardware 
Company, was elected President to finish 
the unexpired term of Eleanor Gatlin, who 
returned to her home in Murray, Ken- 


tucky. 


Toledo: The Credit Women’s Club of 
the Toledo Association of Credit Men will 
hold its November meeting Wednesday, 
November 15th, at 6:15 P.M. at the 
Women’s Building. After dinner there 
will be an interesting Panel Discussion, 
the subject being “Labor Relations” and 
what effect it will have in a Post War 
Era. The Moderator will be Mr. Gustavus 
Ohlinger, Attorney; and the Speakers will 
be Mr. Fred Smith, Attorney; Mr. Joseph 
Beatty, Labor Relations Director for 
Champion Spark Plug Co.; and Mr. Ar- 
thur Nunweiler, Industrial Engineer of 
Stevensen, Jordon and Harrison of New 
York City. 


Minneapolis: Dr. James E. Boren was 
guest speaker at the dinner meeting of 
the Minneapolis Wholesale Credit Wo- 
men’s Club on October 10. Dr. Boren, 
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Credit Women Hold 
Conference Breakfast 
at Tri-State Meeting 


Credit women in attendance at the East- 


ern Tri-State Conference held at Atlantic 


City on October 16 gathered in the Wedg- 
wood Room of the Chelsea Hotel for a 


general discussion of the problems of the 


Credit Women’s Club at a breakfast ses- 
sion. About one hundred credit’ women 
of the eight Associations represented at 
the Tri-State Conference were present for 
this breakfast meeting. 

The following members of the National 
Credit Women’s Executive Committee were 
present: Lillian M. Guth, of Emerson- 
New York, Inc.; Marion E. King, of 
Hudnut Sales Co., Inc., New York; Ruth 
Buckley, of Olum Furniture Co., and Bess 
R. Havens, of First National Bank, both 
of Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mary M. Pearson, of Westcott & Thom- 
son, Inc., Philadelphia, President of the 
Philadelphia Credit Women’s Club, pre- 
sided at the session. National President 
Robert L. Simpson of the National Asso- 
ciation extended greetings to. the credit 
women and reviewed the importance of 
the work done by the Credit Women’s 
Clubs in the general Association program. 
Miss Lillian M. Guth, Emerson-New York, 
Inc., chairman of the National Credit Wo- 
men’s Executive Committee, in her address 
urged every club represented at the con- 
ference to carry forward the slogan of 
“Forty-Five Clubs in Forty-Five.” Re- 
marks about the work of the Credit Wo- 
men’s Clubs were also presented by Marion 
King, Ruth Buckley and Bess Havens. 


an instructor at the Government Univer- 
sity of Thailand, told of his experiences 
when interned six months by the Japanese 
and of his return on the Gripsholm. 

Miss Murriel West, N. W. Paint & 
Wall Paper Co., a charter member, re- 
viewed the history of the club. This was 
the first of an interesting series of pro- 
gram features planned by Mrs. Phyllis 
Johnson and hér committee on the theme 
“Know Your Association.” 


Louisville : The Louisville Credit Women’ 
Group had a very delightful dinner meeting 
at Canary Cottage on September 26th with 
about 68 people in attendance. Mrs. Clara 
Larkins, Chairman, presided. The Speaker 
of the evening was J. K. Scoggan, Secre- 
tary for the local Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. His subject was “Know Your Asso- 
ciation.” He gave us quite an interesting 
outline of the National Organization, its 
activities in the different departments and 
told how the National can and will help) 
all those who call upon them with their 
problems. 


Denver: The Credit Women’s Club of 
Denver had its monthly meeting Septem- 
ber 18th, in the Tea Room of the Daniels 
& Fisher Store Company. Miss Annie 


Porter of Santa Fe, New Mexico, who | 
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was in Denver to attend the National 
Board meeting met with us ard gave us 
a very interesting talk on the Credit 


- Women’s Club and the place of the Credit 


Women in the Post War period. 





Utica: The first fall meeting of the 
Utica Credit Women was in charge of 
the new officers for the 1944-45 season. 
Evelyn Young, President, Eleanor Henry, 
Vice President, Hazel Litzendorf, Secre- 
tary and Irene Foxenberger, Treasurer. 
The following committee chairmen are to 


act for the year: Membership, Helen 
Casalett; Tri-State Convention, Cecelia 
Lindacher; Way and Means, Margie 


Rowe; Publicity, Eleanor Henry; Educa- 
tion, Edna Tucker. 





Cleveland: The Credit Women’s Club 
of the Cleveland Association heard a talk 
on October 10th by George Sanford of 
Case University. His subject was “Our 
Stake in Russia.” The talk proved very 
interesting to the large number of credit 
women in attendance. 





Rochester: Charles J. Briggs, manager 
of the Rochester Credit Men’s Service 
Corporation, was the speaker at the Octo- 
ber 24 dinner meeting of the Women’s 
Group of the Rochester Association of 
Credit Men. Mr. Briggs’ talk was in line 
with one of the program adopted by the 
National Credit Women’s Executive Com- 
mittee, namely, “Know Your Association.” 
Mr. Briggs’ told of the operation of the 
Service Corporation. 





Seattle: The regular meeting of the 
Credit Women’s Club of the Seattle Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Gowman Hotel 
on November 13.. The trustees of the 
Seattle Association of Credit Men will be 
the special guests at this meeting. Dr. 
Melville Jacobs, Assistant Professor at the 
University of Washington, spoke at the 
October club meeting on “Race Problems 
in the Post-War World.” 

Cincinnati: The Women’s Group of the 
Cincinnati Association held their regular 
October meeting in the club room of the 
Sinton Hotel on October 5. Miss Ruth 
Hunt, President of this group, announced 
a large delegation at the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference of Credit Women on October 14 
and 15. 


Blaine Discusses Plans 
At Cincinnati Group 


Cincinnati: E. L. Blaine, Jr., Chairman 
of the National Membership Committee, 
recently met with twenty-nine members of 
the Cincinnati Association Membership 
Committee when plans were discussed for 
a continuation of the present intensive 
activities on membership work. Chairman 
Blaine complimented the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation on the fine showing already made 
by the local Association. Joseph L. Klumpe, 
who is chairman of the Cincinnati Mem- 
bership Committee, indicated that after this 
conference the local Association will show 
a still bigger gain before the Association 
year ends at the end of next April. 
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Minneapolis: Plans are now being 
completed for the introduction of a 
Par Payment Check Law in the Min- 
nesota Legislature in January, 1945. 
This legislation will be sponsored by 
the three Credit Associations in Min- 
nesota as well as by the representa- 
tive business organizations through- 
out the State. Representatives of all 
of these organizations held a joint 
meeting with the Credit Associations 
in October and decided on plans for 
pushing this legislation. The bill to 
be introduced is patterned after the 
one passed in Iowa about a year and 
a half ago. 





New York Apparel 
Credit Men Seeking 
Uniform Contracts 


New York: The Conference of Apparel 
Credit Men, which is affiliated with the 
New York Men’s Association, has launched 
a program to obtain uniformity of sales 
contracts and confirmations throughout the 
garment manufacturing field. Led by Harry 


‘Wildstein of Joseph S. Cohen & Sons Co., 


Inc., conferences have been held with trade 
associations, representatives of prominent 
retail organizations, etc. Stress is being 
laid upon a uniform arbitration clause and 
uniformity with respect to clauses relating 
to returns and cancellations. 

It is the belief of the Conference of Ap- 
parel Credit Men that such uniformity 
will benefit the manufacturer and the re- 
tailer and help stabilize employment con- 
ditions within the industry. 

This program has received the endorse- 
ment of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association as to basic principles, although 
the Association will not participate in any 
of the details or arrangements. 

Since the Conference of Apparel Credit 
Men initiated their program, great interest 
has been displayed by other trades and 
industries on the subject of uniform con- 
tracts and several have sought the en- 
dorsement of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association in their efforts. This endorse- 
ment they have received. 

The Textile Converters Association and 
the Woolen Jobbers Association of New 
York are now engaged in a program which 
they hope will result in uniformity of con- 
tracts, confirmations, merchandise receipts 
and trade practices which will help stabilize 
their industries in the postwar period. 


Carney Speaks at Kansas City 


Kansas City: The credit men of this 
city are looking forward to a large meet- 
ing on November 1 when Ralph Carney, 
of Coleman Lamp & Stove Company, is 
scheduled to speak. Mr. Carney will be 
remembered by those who attended the St. 
Louis Convention as one of the outstanding 
speakers in recent years. It is expected 
that some 250 will be in attendance at this 
meeting. 
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Columbus Conference 
for Ohio “C” Men to 
Have Good Program 


Columbus: Credit executives in the 
Ohio area will gather here for a two-day 
conference on “Credit Problems in Recon- 
version,” at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel on 
Friday, November 10, and Saturday, No- 
vember 11. 

An outstanding program of talks has 
been arranged. 

Among the speakers will be United States 
Senator Honorable Harold H. Burton 
from Ohio; Theodore N. Beckman, of 
the Ohio State University ; Clark L. Simp- 
son, Chief Audit Branch, Cincinnati Ord- 
nance District; A. L. Lambie, Blaw-Knox 
Company, Pittsburgh; E. D. Reese, Presi- 
dent, Park National Bank, Newark, Ohio; 
L. W. Stolte, Credit Manager, Fairbanks 
Morse & Co., Cleveland; and J. D. Ford, 
Credit Manager, Wierton Steel Co., Wier- 
ton, W. Va. 

Charles B. Rairdon, Vice-President rep- 
resenting the Central Division, N.A.C.M., 
and K. Calvin Sommer, National Director, 
and Fred S. Bennet, National Director, 
N.A.C.M., will be in attendance at the con- 
ference. 


100 New Members Are 


Guests at Chicago 
Association Dinner 


Chicago: More than 100 new members 
of The Chicago Association of Credit Men 
were guests at a dinner in their honor 
in the main dining room of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Club in the Merchan- 
dise Mart, Thursday evening, September 
28. 

R. L. Seaman, treasurer of the Flor- 
sheim Shoe Company, Chairman of the 
Association’s Membership Committee, pre- 
sided and C. L. Holman of Wilson 
Brothers, President of the Association, 
gave the address of welsome. 

The main feature of the evening was a 
visual presentation of the widespread ac- 
tivities of the Chicago and National Asso- 
ciations of Credit Men and their allied 
organizations throughout the country. In 
addition to telling the story of the Asso- 
ciation’s history since 1896, the many 
committee activities and the various ser- 
vice department functions were described 
and illustrated in detail. 

Under the auspices of the Association’s 
Membership Committee, this was the first 
of the new series of meetings which The 
Chicago Association of Credit Men has 
been carrying on for the past two years 
in order to familiarize new members with 
every Association activity and develop in- 
creased participation of new members in 
Association affairs. 

“What's Ahead for Small Business” was 
the subject for discussion at the first fall 
Forum of The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men in the Century Room of the 
La Salle Hotel, Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 11. 
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Colorado Banker 
Talks at Omaha on 
Par Payment of Checks 


Omaha: J. H. Peters, president of the 
First. National Bank of Loveland, Colo- 
cado, spoke at the October 26 meeting of 
the Omaha Association of Credit Men on 
“Why Banks Should Pay Checks at Par.” 
Mr. Peters, who has been giving active 
leadership in the western area in the fight 
against the Brown-Maybank Bills now 
pending in Congress, outlined to the Omaha 
credit men what it meant to them to have 
all checks paid at par. The meeting was 
under the supervision of the Legislative 
Committee, C. M. Howard, chairman, as 
a part of the program to enroll Nebraska 
among the States having Par Clearance 
Laws. 


Credit Group Dinner 
of Chicago ACM Draws 


Large Attendance 


Chicago: Sterling Morton, Chairman of 
the Board of the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association, was the guest speaker at the 
Annual Industry Credit Group Dinner of 
The Chicago Association of Credit Men 
at the Merchants & Manufacturers Club, 
Merchandise Mart, Wednesday evening, 
October 25. Between four and five hun- 
dred of the Association’s members heard 
Mr. Morton answer the question “Can 
we Maintain our Standard of Living after 
the War?” 

Industries selling to motor freight ser- 
vices were represented at a meeting in 
Chicago, Tuesday, October 10, in order to 
make their services available through a 
group of The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. 

A Group was formed and became effec- 
tive immediately. Monthly meetings will 
be held to discuss accounts and credit prob- 
lems. D. W. Youngers, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) was elected chairman 
and Harry Butcher, Cities Service Oil 
Company vice chairman. 

The National Construction Machinery 
Credit Group held their fall meeting at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, October 25 and 
26. The members attended the annual 
Credit Group dinner of The Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men in the Merchan- 
dise Mart, Wednesday evening, October 25. 

At the noon luncheon on Thursday, Capt. 
Michael Fielding, noted radio war com- 
mentator, was the guest speaker. A panel 
discussion of foreign trade after the war 
was participated in by E. L. Davidson, 
assistant regional manager of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, M. E. Hesse, Con- 
tinental-Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago and Clarence J. 
Ruethling, First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. 

A feature of the meeting was a clinic 
on conditional sales contracts conducted by 
Ben T. Wiant, the Osgood Company, 
Marion, Ohio. 
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New York Groups 
Making Surveys 
on Postwar Credit 


New York: Postwar planning of a prac- 
tical nature is being conducted within 
many of the credit groups affiliated with 
the New York Credit Men’s Association. 
The Food Distributors Group has prepared 
a complete program which will cover popu- 
lation shifts, the trend of collections, war 
plant closings, contract cancellations and 
cutbacks, study of means available to small 
dealers for bank credit, assistance to war 
veterans in establishing businesses, etc. 

C. A. Maguire, of Francis H. Leggett 
& Co., is chairman of a large committee 
which will keep the members of the group 
informed each month of conditions within 
the retail food trade along the Eastern 
seaboard. 

The Paint & Allied Industries Division 
of the Association has also announced an 
ambitious postwar program along similar 
lines. 


21 Enrolled in Credit 
Course at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati: An enrollment of twenty-one 
is announced by Arthur L. Moler, chair- 
man of the Education Committee, in the 
course in Credits and Collections. These 
classes are being held weekly and will con- 
tinue through the Association year. A re- 
cent Letter Writing Clinic held in Cincin- 
nati brought an enrollment of 171. 


Minneapolis: The Minneapolis Chapter 
of the National Institute of Credit is well 
on its way on the fall activities with an 
enrollment of twenty in the Credits and 
Collections Class. A class in Business 
English also is being conducted by John 
McGrath, of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany. It is proposed later in the year 
to conduct a course in Post-War Planning 
for senior executives. This will be a 
review course in credit problems and a 
discussion of the affect of a post-war econ- 
omy on credit operations. 


Senator Tydings Talks 
To Baltimore Assn. 
On Surplus Property 


Baltimore: The Baltimore Association 
has an imposing schedule of monthly meet- 
ings for the current Association year which 
is drawing a large attendance from the 
membership. The September 26 meeting 
was addressed by Senator Millard E. Tyd- 
ings, of Maryland, who spoke on the 
Government’s Surplus Stock Pile. The 
October 24 meeting was addressed by 
David A. Weir, Secretary and Assistant 
Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. This rec- 
ord meeting was named as New Members’ 
Day with special preparations for welcom- 
ing new members in the Association. 


Midwest Conference of 
Drug, Chemical Group 
to Be Held Nov. 17th 


Chicago: Topics of great importance to 
credit executives in the drug and chemical 
lines will be discussed at the annual Mid- 
west Conference of thé Drug and Chemic; 
Group of The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men to be held at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Friday, November 17. 

Harry E. Silverstone, Galler Drug Com- 
pany, Chairman of the Group, will wel= 
come the guests and Miss C. Winterstein, 
Wyeth, Inc., vice chairman of the Group, 
will preside at the morning session. 

Samuel Shkolnik, attorney for 
Illinois Pharmaceutical Association, 
speak on, “Are We Heading Toward So- 
cialized Pharmacy?” L. L. Wright, Di 
trict Manager of Ely Lilly Company, Rock 
Island, will have for his topic, “Today's 
Visions—Tomorrow’s Realities." H. Wz, 
Adkins, executive vice president of Yaare 
Lange, Inc., Milwaukee, will discuss, “How 
Can the Wholesaler Aid in Coming Re 
tail Problems?” 

At the noon luncheon, Ira Fash, Allen 
B. Wrisley Distributing Company, will pre4 
side and C. L. Holman, Wilson Brother 
President of The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men, will extend a welcome on b 
half of the Association. The guest speaker 
will be Alexander Eulenberg, C.P.A. off 
David Himmelblau & Co., who will speak 
on, “Postwar Taxation and Business Prob 
lems.” 

The afternoon session will be devoted to% 
a round table discussion with H. W. 
Milette, Frederick Stearns & Co. Divs 
Sterling Drug, Inc., Detroit, presiding. 


Position Wanted 


CREDIT EXECUTIVE. Age 49. Nation- 
wide experience. Twelve years with last firm.) 
Now available for connection as Credit Man-! 
ager or responsible position in administrative 
office. Can handle, train and supervise a large’ 
personnel. Further details as to background avail- 
able. Have traveled the entire United States. 
seg er and Financial Management, 

ox 11-C. 


CREDIT MAN AVAILABLE. University’ 
graduate; 34 years of age, with twelve years’ 
credit experience with several nationally known) 
firms, desires credit responsibility with manufac- 
turer located in medium-size community in middle 
west or northeastern state. Married, and one child 
Minimum salary of $325.00 per month. Write 
Credit and Financial Management, Box 11-D. 


CREDIT MANAGER, twelve years’ experi 
ence in foods, floor coverings arid furniture. Cur- 
rently employed as Credit and Office Manager o 
a large jobber of beauty preparations, furniture 
and equipment. Collected substantial amount 
from accounts previously charged to profit and 
loss. Experienced in filing of city, state and 
federal tax returns. System-minded, thorough. 
Age 36.. Married. Write Box 11-A, Credit and 
Financial Management. ‘ 


CREDIT MANAGER. Eighteen years’ exp 
rience in credits, collections, accounting, sales 
handling personnel. Age, 40. Married. College 
graduate, B.S. in Business Administration—three} 
years law. Now employed with national conce 
with receivables in excess of $25,000.000. Desi 
change. Minimum salary of $5.000. Addres: 
Box 11-B, Credit and Financial Management. 
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